
Carrier-borne Jet Plane: This FD-1 Phantom, designed and built by the McDonnell Aircraft 

Corp. is the first carrier-type aircraft powered exclusively by jet engines. Already extensively 
flight-tested the Phantom has a service ceiling in excess of seven miles and is the first Navy 
fighter to attain speeds of 500 mph. Powered by two axial-flow Westinghouse turbo-jets 
built into the wingroots, the Phantom has a range of over 1,000 miles. (See Headline News) 
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JET TYPES— Fact that Army and Navy are pursuing 
different paths in the development of jet engines isn’t 

tional engines under an agreement that the Navy would 
concentrate on air-cooled. Army on liquid-cooled. Re- 
sult was this country went into the war with both types 
highly developed. 

SULLIVAN AGAIN— Despite talk of Edwin Pauley 
getting the Navy secretaryship when Forrestal steps 
down (which may come if agreement is reached on in- 
tegration) there is considerable topside betting in 
Washington that the post will go to John L. Sullivan, 
now Assistant Secretary of the Navy for Air. 

INTEGRATION AND UNIFICATION— Some quar- 
ters in Washington believe the services will come up 
v.’ith an integration program that will replace the uni- 
fication proposal of the Army and settle the bitter bat- 
tle sure to come if something isn’t worked out. AAF is 
swallowing some bitter pills in the War Department 
and is reported ready to pull out in favor of an inte- 
gration in which it would get its independence. Gen- 
eral outline of the new plan: three departments, Army, 
Navy and Air, with an added department or joint agency 
for common procurement, industrial mobilization plan- 
ning, hospitals, warehousing, etc. Joint chiefs of staff 
would remain. Matter is being handled gingerly, will 
leave some unifiers out on a limb. 

PROFITS — The Vinson-Trammel Act, limiting prof- 
its on aircraft and Navy ships and parts thereof, is in 
effect again with repeal of the excess profits tax. The 
Act had been suspended by the Revenue Act of 1940, 
which substituted the tax. HR-4622, introduced by Vin- 


son himself to rescind the Act, is pending but is not 
being pushed. No hearings have been scheduled. The 
Act calls for a limit of from 10 to 12 percent profit on 
all contracts over S25.000 for Army and Navy airplanes 
and Navy ships, and components — including cost-plus- 
fixed-fee contracts. Contracting agents have been ad- 
vised of reactivation of the law. Costs in Army con- 
tracts are based upon T. D. (Treasury Division) 5000, a 
guide for calculating costs under the Vinson Trammel 
Act. Costs in Navy contracts are based upon the 
"green” book, "Principles for the Determination of 
Costs," which the Navy regards as a streamlined inter- 
pretation of T. D. 5000. 

STORMS AHEAD? — Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
officials are waiting to see what form the relations be- 
tween Lt. Gen. Lloyd B. Gregory and the Surplus Prop- 
erty Administration will take when Gregory and the 
War Assets Corp. take over surplus disposal operations 
Jan. 15. RFC people have been complaining that SPA 
has not been content with setting policies — as it is sup- 
posed to do under the act — but that it also has been try- 
ing to control actual operations. Gregory's successful 
tenure as Quartermaster General gives no indication 
that he would welcome SPA "interference” in a job 
over which he is supposed to be complete boss. 

UNWANTED ENGINES— Symptomatic of the en- 
gine disposal headache faced by RFC is the fact that 
although four well-known makers of low-powered en- 
gines have negotiated agency agreements, the leading 
manufacturers of large engines — Curtiss-Wright and 
Pratt & Whitney — are having no part of the situation. 
Largest number of engines in surplus are the big ones. 



Side view of the McDonnell Fd FD-1 Phantom, Navy jet fighter ( see Headline News) 
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Advertisement 

EVERY LAKE AN AIRPORT 


Plethora of Landing Spots 

Some day, there may be an airstrip 
every few hundred miles around the 
world. How long that will be nobody 
knows— but authorities agree it will 
take at least a few generations. Con- 
struction of airports, even in the 
United States, is lagging way behind 
the potential uses of the flying 



Self-evident, therefore, is the vast 
utility of the amphibion— which can 
land and take off on both firm ground 
and water. For there are tens of thou- 
sands of water “bases” within a few 
hundred miles or less of each other, all 
over the world. Safe it is to say that 

range or more can get to and from any 
spot on this globe without benefit of 
airports. 



Problem of Troubled Waters 

There is a considerable “backbone” in 
waves when they are hit hard. An air- 
plane needs speed to take off, and rea- 
sonably fast forward motion to land 
without damage. Primary problem of 
day-in and day-out use of amphibious, 


therefore, is the ability to take waves. 

Weight and strength are inseparable. 
Since an amphibion hull must be big 
enough to float the plane, it represents 
a big load— all the more so, when that 
hull has to be strong enough to slap 
sizeable waves out of its way. 

To build a practical amphibion, you 
must be both an airplane and a speed- 
boat engineer. And if you want load 
capacity and range after allowing for a 
strong, seaworthy hull you have to be 
good at both kinds of engineering. 


Amphibious Transport 

Engineers and aircraft workers at Co- 
lumbia’s Valley Stream plant proved 



their ability to build a rugged amphi- 
bion which could go places and do 
things which other planes could not. 
Columbia ‘‘Ducks” performed notable 
war service throughout the far-flung 
fronts of the amphibious war, and 
from cruisers and carrier decks as well. 
Their ability to “take it” became 
legendary. 

Now Columbia workers are putting 
the finishing touches on a new and 
larger amphibion, with greatly in- 
creased load and range. More impres- 
sive in size, streamlined appearance 
and performance than the “beloved 
Duck” the new plane has all the rugged- 
ness and reliability of its predecessor. 
Details of its extraordinary capabili- 
ties are available on request. They will 
have interest for all who trade or trans- 
port to out-of-the-way places and seek 
speed without benefit of airports. 

Columbia Aircraft Corporation, 
Valley Stream, New York. 
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News at Deadline 

CAP Status 

Postwar status of the Civil Air 
Patrol as a non-profit civilian cor- 
poration, cooperating with the Air 
Power League, and other aviation 
organizations, but without official 
standing as an Army Air Forces 
auxiliary, was indicated last week 
on the eve of a meeting of CAP 
state wing commanders with AAF 
and Air Power League heads in 
Washington. Future of the organi- 
zation appears to rest almost en- 
tirely with the states and local 
squadrons. It seems doubtful that 
a hoped for tie-up between Air 
Forces Reserve and CAP can be 
achieved, at least in the early fu- 
ture. Meanwhile, national offices of 
CAP are expected to move to Wash- 
ington soon from their present Ft. 
Worth, Tex., location. 



The All American Air Maneuvers, Miami, Fla. 

► The Maneuvers drew their share of aviation pioneers. Mike Murphy, stunt pilot 
and one of the main civilian participants, was a starter, as was Wilbur Shaw, now 
Firestone Aviation Division representative but known to Indianapolis Speedway 
fans as a three-time winner of the classic. 

► S. J. (Steve) Wittman, holder of a world air record and second place Grcve and 
Thompson Trophy winner in 1957, arrived from Oshkosh, Wis. Walter Beech 
flew in from Wichita with H. C. Rankin, 1940 Macfadden Trophy winner. Mrs. 
Phoebe Omlie, air circus pioneer and now operator at Memphis, arrived from 
Washington. Blanche Noyes, Bendix Trophy winner, took time off from her 
CAA air marking duties. 

► Col. Benny Griffin, early trans-Atlantic pilot, and Col. Ed Aldrin were on the 
scene, as was Capt. Alex Papana, Romanian air ace. Col. Leslie Arnold, one of the 
original round-the-world pilots, was seen, with his Eastern Air Lines boss, Eddie 
Rickenbacker. 


Resignations 

Charles W. Perelle, general man- 
ager of the Hughes Aircraft Co., 
and four other Hughes executives 
have resigned. Others quitting are 
Joseph W. Hennen, assistant gen- 
eral manager; Clifford Sharpe, pro- 
duction manager; Clinton Erb, audi- 
tor, and Anthony Burke, public re- 
lations director. The resignations are 
laid to “numerous plant policy dis- 
agreements.” Perelle resigned as 
vice-president in charge of manu- 
facturing of Consolidated Vultee in 
August, 1944, to join the Hughes 
company. 

Airport Plan OK’d 

Adoption of the revised Los An- 
geles County master plan of air- 
ports has been voted, 4 to 1, by the 
County Board of Supervisors. 

The action showed readiness of 
the governing political body of the 
West Coast’s most congested metro- 
politan area to approve the general 
location of 36 new airport and air- 
park areas and leave to future hear- 
ings approval or disapproval of spe- 
cific locations. 

Protests against the inclusion of 
airport areas (in the new plan) in 
high-value residential foothill dis- 
tricts were ignored temporarily to 
adopt a plan which will stand as an 
expression of governmental policy 
in assuring airports for future per- 
sonal aircraft owners and commer- 
cial operations. The supervisors 
agreed, however, that they will 
stand ready to hear future protests 
against specific airport proposals. 


► Fred Marchev, president of Republic Aviation, led a group from his company, 
including Ken Ellington and Gordon Sleeper. Mr. and Mrs. William T. Piper 
drove in because of weather. Charlie Gallo headed the TACA delegation. . . . 

► Jeanette Lempke, president of the Ninety-Nines, flew from Saginaw in a Voyager. 
Mrs. Alverna Babb, legless pilot, flew from Cincinnati. She has piled up 250- 
flying hours in two-control planes since she soloed in October, 1944. 

► Others seen by the three Aviation News representatives included Beckwith 
Havens, member of the Curtis team in 1910; Col. Earl Johnson, on leave as 
CAP commander and not expected to return to that post; Harry Plavford of 
U. S. Airlines and Alaska Airlines; Clarence Hammerstein, veteran pilot from 
Hollywood, Fla.; Bill Anderson, head of Pennsylvania Aeronautics Commission; 
Asa Rountree, Alabama state aviation director; C. G. Taylor, pioneer lightplanc 
designer; Roger Wolfe Kahn of Grumman; Robert Reining of Lockheed; Robert 
Kinkead of Boeing; Zack Moseley, creator of "Similin' Jack"; Sydney Nesbitt, now 
president of Atlantic Aviation Corp., New York, and Ben T. Smith of Southeastern 


► Participating organizations, most of which had meetings, were Quiet Birdmen, 
Civil Air Patrol, Women Flyers of America, Ninety Nines, Early Birds, Sportsman 
Pilots Association and Aviation Writers Association, whose president, Maurice 
Roddy, was present. 

► Aircraft Industries Association's export committee met in the only available room 
in the Miramar Hotel one forenoon— the cocktail lounge — with the chairman pre- 
siding from behind the bar. ... Air show pioneer Stcadham Acker headed the list 
of judges, assisted by Grover Loening, Don Ryan Mockler, and Max Karant. 

► Aviation's best known friend in the House of Representatives, Jennings Ran- 
dolph, was lined up for a talk before a Miami group as soon as he arrived. Can- 
ada's air attache, Group Capt. Homer Smith, and Australia's Air Marshal Richard 
Williams were present with air attaches from nine Latin American countries. 

► Delta (C. E. Woolman and Laigh Parker as hosts). Eastern, TACA (Charles 
Gallo, host) and Pan American entertained visitors on successive evenings, as did 
John Paul Riddle, Piper Aircraft, Republic Aviation, and Leopold Hugo Paul 
Klotz of Luscombe. 

► Kenneth J. Boedecker, of Wright Aeronautical, added scores of pictures of avia- 
tion personalities to his candid camera collection, now numbering about 6,000 
printe. , . . The only North American AT-6 which is equipped with an in-line 
engine attracted wide attention. Its Ranger V770-9 575-hp. plant raises the ship's 
ceiling to 32,000 ft. 
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Miami Show, Curbed By Weather, 
Found Lacking on Many Points 

Lightplane aerocade from northern stares greatly reduced; mili- 
tary pilots and stunt flyers are sensation, but little attempt is 
made to put personal aviation over with crowd of 40,000 which 
attended three-day meeting. 

By J. K. VAN DENBURG, JR. 


America's first big post-war air- 
show — the 14th annual All-Amer- 
ican Air Maneuvers — entertained 
Miami, Fla., crowds for three days, 
Jan. 4-6, but whether it was a success 
or a failure would be hard to say. 

Show officials said a total of 

40.000 attended the meet at the 
city’s International Airport, far out 
in the suburban scrublands. Some- 
where between 900 and 1,500 pri- 
vate planes, no one knew for sure, 
brought civilian flyers south for the 
event. And more than 2,000 flyers 
and aviation industry figures regis- 
tered at the Columbus Hotel head- 
quarters. 

► Weather — Bad weather kept many 
lightplanes grounded along the air- 
ways from the north. More than 

2.000 had been expected to join in 
the aerocade sponsored by light- 
plane producers and the Gulf Oil 
Co., and late arrivals told of hun- 
dreds of pilots "sitting it out” up 
the line. About 600 private planes 
were staked out at International 
Airport, with several hundred others 
at other fields in the area. 

The meeting had moderately good 
weather. Throughout the three days 
there was a ceiling of 3,500 ft. or 
better with scattered clouds, but a 
fresh southeast wind blew steadily 
and somewhat hampered lightplane 
flying. It gave pilots a difficult 


headwind on the way down, but 
boosted along those who started 
home Monday. 

► Spectacle — The show was a crowd- 
pleaser, with racing accidents, aero- 
batics and high-speed demonstra- 

But it is doubtful whether it did 
much to boost personal aviation 
v/ith the non-flying public. 

► Debits — There was the weather 
hurdle which kept many lightplanes 
away although airlines were oper- 
ating on schedule — providing a poor 
comparison. 

► The wind and/or good sense kept 
racing entries down and conse- 
quently gave spectators little chance 
to see lightplanes in action. 

► The show was so arranged that 
the public entered the field at the 
furthest possible point — from the 
lightplane parking area and few 
walked the three-quarters of a mile 
from the grandstands to that section 
of the field. 

► A mid-air collision during the 
Ercoupe race plunged one plane to 
the ground and seriously injured its 

► Registration badges, worn by all 
participating in the show, did not 
indicate those who flew down in 
’.heir own planes — and a good 
chance to demonstrate to Floridians 
and winter visitors the utility of 



Battered Trophy: Jack Snodgrass, 
who was winning the Firestone 
Trophy race at the Miami Air Ma- 

away plane smashed into the trophy 
stand, receives his mangled award 
from Harvey Firestone, Jr. 


the lightplane was lost. 

!> Credits — On the favorable side of 
the balance sheet were demonstra- 
tions of aviation's advances and po- 
tentialities. 

► The Navy and Marine Corps, put 
late model fighters, dive bombers 
and torpedo planes through their 
paces in both formation and low- 
level flying. 

► The Army had a P-80 on hand to 
leave the crowds breathless with 
its speed, a Sikorsky R-5 helicopter 
to show its unusual flight character- 
istics, and a line-up of bombers and 
fighters, from the Mustang to the 
Superfortress, near the entrance. 

► Precision aerobatics by Col. Mike 
Murphy, Beverley (Bevo) Howard, 
who won the Carstairs Trophy, 
Woody Edmondson (second), and 
Sammy Mason (third) showed what 
small planes could do if the pilot's 



Racing Start at Miami: Five Ercoupes get off in a lided while rounding a turn. In the background is the 
second-day event at the Miami All-American Air main hangar at Miami’s International Airport, now 

Maneuvers. It was in this race that two planes col- under Navy operation, where the show was held. 
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stunting of Laister-Kauffmann 
glider by Kemball Scribner. 

► Sidelight — Also on the credit side 
was an exhibition in a downtown 
municipal auditorium where ap- 
proximately 60 displays had been 
placed by the Army. Navy. Coast 
Guard and manufacturers. Despite 
constant “plugs" by the announcers 
at the airport it drew comparatively 
small crowds, however. It was to 
remain open through Jan. 12. 


Edmondson Wins 
Feature at Miami 

Feature race at the Miami All- 
American Air Maneuvers was won 
by Woody Edmondson, flying a 
Monocoupe. His time in the 50- 
mile free-for-all whirl for the 
Glenn H. Curtiss Trophy and $1,250 
first-prize money was 24 mins. 41 

Second place went to Matt 
Brown, Lynchburg, Va., and third 
place to Jack Jacks, Miami. Both 
of them also flew Monocoupes. 

► Other Races — Results in the other 


Winston-Salem, N. C. (flying the 
1,000th Cub built since V-J Day) 
11 mins. 50 secs.; John Theis, New 
Brunswick, N. J., second: C. H. Mc- 
Clendon, Miami, third. 

► Ercoupes — 12% miles; R. A. Uri- 
an, Jr., New York City, 8 mins. 36 
secs.; Dave Daball, Miami, second; 
R. A. Powell, Miami, third. 

► Aeroncas— 12% miles; Earl Toli- 
ver, 12 mins. 36 secs.; Woody Ed- 
mondson, Lynchburg, Va., second; 
William J. Stanwyck, third. 

► Firestone Trophy (lightplane han- 
dicap) — 15 miles; Jack Snodgrass, 
Waterloo, Iowa, 9 mins. 52 secs., 
(Taylorcraft) ; R. A. Urian, Jr., New 
York City (Er coupe) second; Earl 
Toliver (Aeronca) third. 

► Women’s Race — 12% miles; Verna 
Burke, Miami, 14 mins. 29 secs., 
(Cub); Dot Lemon, Miami Beach, 
second; Helen McBride, Apopka, 
Fla., third. 

► Program Cut — Fourteen events 
had been scheduled originally, but 
wind and lack of entries cut the 
program. 

Jack Reno Dies 

Jack Reno, 58, Pittsburgh, vet- 
eran balloonist died last week. He 
made more than 3,000 ascensions. 
He was a member of the Balloonists 
of America, the Aeronautic Club 
of Maryland, and the Aero Club of 
Pittsburgh. 


► Luscombes — 12% mi.; Randolph Moody Larson. Lansing. Mich., 
Mai, Jacksonville, Fla., 10 mins. 46 third. 

sec.; Joe Marrs, Miami, second; ► Pipers— 12% miles; Tom Davis, 



Air Show Climax: Last day of the Miami All-American Air Maneuvers 
a bystander climbed into this war-surplus Stinson liaison plane which 
had just been awarded as a "door prize" and taxied it into the band- 
stand. High school musicians scattered to safety as the plane’s propeller 
chewed into the trophy table and smashed several of the awards. 


Old-Time 'Blood Bath’ Missing 


The “blood bath” which used to 
able by its absence at the Miami 
though several mishaps did mar 

In the Ercoupe race on the sec- 
ond day the first-place ship, piloted 
by M. J. Miller, Hartsville, S. C„ 
fell and was demolished after the 
second-place plane chewed into its 

headed up the line in front of the 
grandstand. Miller suffered serious 
injuries when the plane crashed 
into the lightplane parking area 
about a half-mile from the stands, 
wrecking a parked plane. The 
Ercoupe which hit him had its 
propeller damaged and was taken 
in for a dead-stick landing in front 
of the crowd by its pilot, Truman 
Miller, Raleigh, N. C. 

► Close Escape — Last day of the 
meet a bystander climbed into a 
war-surplus Stinson liaison plane 
just awarded as a “door prize," 
and taxied it about 25 ft. into the 
bandstand. As spectators dived to 
safety the plane’s prop chewed up 


several trophies still remaining to 

Soon after, a Luscombe, . piloted 
by Herbert Myers, Oklahoma City, 
crashed on takeoff on the opposite 
side of the huge field. Myers' 
ankles were fractured but an un- 
identified passenger was unhurt. 

A Marine Corsair groundlooped 
on landing, due to landing gear 
failure, and several private planes 
nosed over at various times during 
the meet when they became bogged 
down in the soft sand beside the 

i Close Shave — In addition, Capt. 
Juan Da Costa, Honduran military 
attache in Washington, and Capt. 
Jorge Marcano, Venezuelan air at- 
tache in Washington narrowly 
escaped serious injuries when a 
railroad train demolished their 
auto. Police had halted the lead 
auto of the military convoy carry- 
ing a party of Latin American 
officers to the show and the action 
left the one auto sitting squarely 
on the track. The two men jumped 
to safety but their driver was 
badly injured. 
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Joint Overseas Service Set-Up 
Will Be Proposed By Industry 

AIA Export Committee will present plan for government ap- 
proval as method of handling problem of maintaining war-sur- 
plus U. S. aircraft sold to foreign customers. 

By WILLIAM KROGER 


Proposals for a jointly-owned 
overseas service corporation to 
maintain U. S.-made aircraft sold 
to foreign customers by the Foreign 
Liquidation Commission will be 
presented to Government officials 
soon by the aircraft industry. 

This was the most tangible sug- 
gestion of how to meet an increas- 
ingly vexatious problem, with 
world-wide implications in export 
trade, that was discussed last week 
in a meeting at Miami of the Export 
Committee of the Aircraft Indus- 
tries Association. Pressing for a 
solution is the industry itself, the 
AAF and the FLC. 

► Sales Heavy — FLC to date has sold 
some $6,000,000 worth of aircraft 
and parts to foreign purchasers. 
Although the buyers, chiefly air- 
lines, are able to acquire spare parts 
with the aircraft, no arrangements 
can be made for servicing and main- 
taining the aircraft. That is a mat- 
ter beyond the province of FLC. 
U. S. manufacturers of the equip- 
ment could do it only on service 
contracts which would be practical- 
ly prohibitive on a service and 
maintenance basis alone. 

If a servicing arrangement could 
be worked out FLC would find it 
easier to sell the surplus material. 
AAF, which has the job of scrap- 
salvaging items FLC cannot sell, is 
also eager to boost sales. The in- 
dustry wants to avoid any possible 
reflection on U. S. products that 
might arise from accidents due to 
faulty servicing and maintenance. 
This becomes of prime importance 
in view of the coming battle with 
Britain for aeronautical export 
trade. 

► Plan — That is the essence of the 
dilemma posed to AIA's Export 
Committee by AAF and FLC of- 
ficials. The outcome of the Miami 
meeting was that the committee 
agreed to draw up the industry's 
outline of how best to meet the 
problem. As presently considered, 
it would entail “agency agreements" 
— such as used by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp. in its disposal of 
surplus engines and parts — between 
FLC and individual companies 


whereby the manufacturers would 
obtain exclusive sales rights for 
surplus parts they originally pro- 
duced. They would then sell these 
under contract to foreign aircraft 
purchasers, and the contracts would 
provide for service. 

However, as the dollar volume in- 
volved would be relatively small, 
not all the manufacturers might 
be able to afford to undertake the 
extensive service and maintenance 
arrangements necessary. Therefore, 
it is contemplated that a joint 
overseas service corporation would 
be formed by those manufacturers 
entering into the agency agree- 

► Speed Is Key — While the proposal 
is too recent for a reaction yet to 
be obtained among the Government 
departments concerned, the AAF 
and FLC representatives sitting in 
on the Miami meeting looked with 
favor upon it. In Washington, how- 
ever, it is pointed out by FLC of- 
ficials that if the industry actually 
wants such a system inaugurated, 
speed is paramount. 

FLC last week completed a deal 
with Great Britain whereby the 
entire stock of surplus aeronautical 
equipment in England will be sold 


to the British government, with 
payment included in the $4,000,- 
000,000 loan to Great Britain. A 
bulk sale of surpluses in India is in 
the works, and FLC expects to 
open similar negotiations soon with 
New Zealand and Australia. 

► Miami Sales Center — Indicative of 
the fast-moving, modern sales 
methods FLC has installed to dis- 
pose of its surpluses is the export 
sales center soon to be opened in 
Miami, and shown to the industry 
representatives in a preview. Oc- 
cupying a former Air Technical 
Service Command building contain- 
ing 250,000 sq. ft of floor space, the 
sales center is complete with charts, 
graphs and other up-to-the-minute 
merchandising paraphernalia. Sales 
catalogs, to be ready about March 1, 
will be printed in English, Spanish 
and Portuguese. 

While impressed with this eye- 
catching display of FLC's sales 
technique, and aware that it was 
aimed at luring the South Amer- 
ican business king sought by 
Britain, the industry representa- 
tives were at the same time slight- 
ly disconcerted to see such effort 
lavished on the sale of used air- 
craft, when one of the industry’s 
major problems is to get back into 
the export market with new air- 
craft. 

► Pointed up — This FLC display, 
whether calculated or not, pointed 
up the Government’s contention 
that it would be to the industry’s 
advantage to see that the planes 
used aboard and bearing the labels 
of U. S. manufacturers be main- 
tained in such condition as to be a 
credit to U. S. productive skill. 



Aerobatic Winners: Miss Betty Carstairs, noted speedboat racer and 
flyer, hands Beverly Howard the Carstairs Trophy for winning first place 
xn the aerobatic competition at the Miami Air Maneuvers as Woody Ed- 
mondson (center) second-place winner and Sammy Mason, third, look on. 
(For other news of Miss Carstairs’ activities, see Private Flying). 
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New Congress Session Convenes 
With Ambitious Aviation Plans 

Thorough investigations of national and international transpor- 
tation policies loom as most significant, with comprehensive 
legislation likely as outcome. 


The new session of Congress con- 
venes this week with plans for am- 
bitious undertakings in the aviation 
field. 

Through investigations of nation- 
al and international transportation 
policies, contemplated by both 
House and Senate committees, fig- 
ure as probably the most significant 
aviation subjects on the Congres- 
sional agenda. The investigations 
are preparatory for comprehensive 
legislation. 

1 Integration — The House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee 
already has laid the groundwork 
for its investigation, expected to 
highlight the need for integration 
among the various modes of trans- 
port — air, waterway, highway, and 
rail — in the domestic field. The 
committee’s files are replete with 
documents from private transport 
interests making recommendations 
for changes in transport policies. 
The Lea resolution authorizing the 
committee to make the survey, how- 
ever, still is subject to approval by 
the Rules Committee and the House. 

Chairman Clarence Lea (D., 
Calif.) of House Interstate antici- 
pates that the committee will have 
cleared private study of submitted 
reports and be prepared to launch 
public hearings soon. 

► Senate — On the Senate side, In- 
terstate Commerce Committee plans 
to investigate international and 
domestic transport policies await 
Senate approval of the McFarland 


resolution authorizing the review. 
The resolution has already cleared 
Interstate Commerce and the Com- 
mittee on Expenses. 

The investigation, giving the 
committee a wedge to capture juris- 

pected to meet with opposition from 
members of Senate Commerce 
Committee. The jurisdiction dis- 
pute over aviation between the two 
committees is still hanging fire. 

While Interstate committeemen 
anticipate framing post-war air 
transport legislation by tieing it up 
with over-all transport legislation, 
the Commerce Committee plans to 
open consideration of the omnibus 
domestic aviation bill introduced 
by Sen. Pat McCarran (D., Nev.) 
early last year. Chairman Josiah 
Bailey (D., N. C.) of Senate Com- 
merce already has invited McCar- 
ran to set dates for hearings on the 
measure, which, among other things, 
re-establishes an independent Civil 
Aeronautics Authority. 

I Doubt — The decision of House 
Interstate to lump aviation legisla- 
tion in with over-all transport legis- 
lation and the program of Senate 
Commerce to take up the omnibus 
McCarran bill leave slight hope 
that Congress will take decisjve ac- 
tion during the coming year on air 
transport problems. House Inter- 
state has abandoned its previous 
plan to act separately on domestic 
aviation issues, such as state juris- 
diction over interstate carriers, 


multiple taxation, a separate CAA. 

The time-consuming difficulties 
and wrangling involved in shoving 
omnibus aviation legislation, let 
alone omnibus transportation legis- 
lation, through Congress were 
clearly demonstrated in the case 
of the omnibus Lea bill of the 1943- 
44 season. Realists see little chance 
of anything more than a beginning 
on over-all legislation. 

► International — In the internation- 
al field, the “community company’’ 
proposition will continue to figure 
in the Congressional picture. Mc- 
Carran plans to call for a Senate 
Commerce Committee vote on his 
revised "All American Flag Line” 
bill early in the session. Commit- 
tee approval of the measure is a 
possibility, Senate approval im- 
probable, and favorable House ac- 
tion even less likely. 

Most of the aviation policy deci- 
sions during the coming months 
may well be made by the House and 
Senate Appropriations Committee, 
via the granting and withholding of 
project funds. 

Stunned into a pinch-penny atti- 
tude by the lavish spending de- 
manded during wartime, Congress 
is expected to skeletonize requests 
for military aviation appropria- 
tions, and trim requests for civilian 
aviation. Large outlays for new 
airport construction are improbable, 
and any outlays that are made will 
have to be battled for. 

► Record — The 1945 Congress set a 
zero record on aviation legislation. 
Its two main aviation undertakings 
await completion during the next 

► Airport construction: A conference 
committee has yet to work out com- 
promise legislation from the House- 
passed Lea bill and the Senate- 
passed McCarran bill. Conferees 
are expected to write out a five-year 
program of $100,000,000 annually, 
smaller than that contemplated in 
the Lea bill, but greater than the 
program approved by the Senate. 

► Military rescission: A Presidential 
veto to the rescission measure, be- 
cause of an extraneous employment 
service rider, necessitates the re- 
passage of the bill. 

Doolittle Will be Speaker 
At Annual IAS Banquet 

The Institute of Aeronautical 
Sciences has announced that Lt. 
Gen. James H. Doolittle, past pres- 
ident and fellow of the Institute, 
will be the principal speaker and 
guest of honor at its Annual Honors 
Night dinner to be held at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria in New York Jan. 28. 



THE BRISTOL 170: 

Britain’s first post-ivar aircraft built to civil design, is a prototype of 
two structurally similar models, the passenger-carrying Wayfarer and 
the goods-carrying Freighter. The plane was given its initial test flight 
recently at the Bristol plant. It is powered by two Bristol Hercules 
engines of 1,675 brake hp. It has a cruising speed of 150 to ISO mph. 
and will carry a 5’/i-ton payload as a cargo carrier. 
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A significant development in the 
history of naval aviation is the an- 
nouncement of the FD-1 Phantom, 
designed and built by the McDon- 
nell Aircraft Corp. — the first Navy 
fighter plane powered exclusively 
by jet engines and intended for 
carrier operation. 

This craft, already extensively 
flight-tested, opens the field of 
carrier operation to the all-jet in- 
terceptor. The FD-1 has a service 
ceiling of well over seven miles and 
is the first Navy fighter to attain 
speeds in excess of 500 mph. The 
Navy reports that the plane, pri- 
marily designed as an interceptor, 
has an extremely high rate of climb 
and a range of approximately 1,000 
miles. 

► Powerplant — The Phantom is 
powered by twin axial-flow West- 
inghouse turbo-jet engines built 
into the wing roots. Of exclusive 
American design, the engines con- 
tain no long scoops or ducts. JATO 
units may be used for conditions 
where take-off assistance is needed. 

The plane is a single-seat, low- 


wing monoplane of conventional 
monocoque design. It has a wing 
span of approximately 40 ft. The 
wings fold electrically and when 
rigged for stowage the plane is 16 
ft. wide. Rocket devices and aux- 
iliary belly fuel tanks may be 
dropped in flight. 

> Construction — The FD-1 has a 
minimum of air resistance. It is 
built of light aluminum alloy, pol- 
ished to glass-like finish. The 
plexiglass cockpit canopy, set ahead 
of the engines, resembles an elon- 
gated bubble. 

All rivet heads are set flush 
and the tricycle landing gear is 
completely enclosed when retracted. 
Total weight with full combat 
load is less than 10,000 lbs. 

The Navy reports that despite 
its high top speed, the new plane 
has a landing speed comparable to 
that of conventional carrier-based 
fighters, and can take a flight-deck 
wave-off. 

► Additional planes for further ex- 
perimentation and service testing 
will be delivered soon. 

L. Ray Buckendale 
Elected SAE Head 

L. Ray Buckendale, engineering 
vice-president of Timken-Detroit 
Axle Co., has been elected president 
of the Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers, it was announced last week 
at the SAE annual meeting in De- 
troit. (See Transport) 

Among 11 hew vice-presidents, 
three were from the aircraft indus- 
try: George A. Page, Jr., director of 
engineering, Curtiss- Wright Corp,. 
as aircraft engineering vice-presi- 
dent; Earle A. Ryder, consulting 
engineer, Pratt & Whitney, as air- 
craft powerplant engineering vice- 
president; and Charles Froesch, 
chief engineer. Eastern Air Lines, as 
air transport engineering vice- 
president. 


C-W Says New Motor 
Sets Hp.- Weight Mark 

The world’s lightest air-cooled 
engine per horsepower is claimed 
by Curtiss-Wright for its new 
powerplant which develops 1,425 
hp., 75 more than its immediate 
predecessor in the Cyclone 9 series. 
The new engine weighs only 1,352 
lbs. and delivers 1 hp. for each .85 
lbs. of dry weight. 

G. W. Vaughan, president of 
Curtiss-Wright and of its engine- 
building division, Wright Aeronau- 
tical, explained that basically the 
new engine is built on the same 
lines as earlier models of the Cy- 
clone 9 type, but advancements in 
cooling, supercharger efficiency, and 
structure have enabled their engi- 
neers to take increased output from 
the 1,823 cu. in. which have been 
standard displacement of the series 
for several years. 

► Export Orders— The new engine is 
installed in the Curtiss SC-2 Sea- 
hawk and in other experimental 
military aircraft. Vaughan said that 
certain domestic and foreign air- 
lines have ordered the engines. 
Definite announcement of the sales 
will be made later. 

Cooling has been improved by 
use of a new-type forged aluminum 
cylinder head with differential fin- 
ning. Among structural features 
are added strength gained through 
use of the forged head, stronger 
power transmission parts, oil jets 
for increased cylinder and piston 
ring lubrication, high durability 
valves and increased cam overlap 
for improved detonation. 

► Supercharger — An “impeller in- 
ducer” which adds to both pressure 
and efficiency of the supercharger 
is used in the engine to permit it 
to maintain power at higher alti- 
tudes than were attainable with for- 
mer engines of the series. 


First Jet Landing 
The Navy h 
that Ensign Jack C. West, a 
Ryan FR-1 Fireball fighter pilot, 
made the first jet-propelled 
landing on an aircraft carrier 
during qualification tests aboard 
the USS Wake Island last No- 
vember. 

The Fireball, powered by both 
a turbo-jet and a 


eating engine. 


•mally 
ke-off and landing, 
exclusive or supple- 


► Accidental — Ensign We 
' ’ ’ iding w 


reciprocating engine as he was 
making his landing approach. 
Quickly starting his jet engine 
he continued his approach and 
landed on the Waice Island’s 
flight deck. The Navy reports 
that according to all available 
records this marked the first 
time that an airplane using a 

power had landed on an 

long-held belief that such a 
fully. 6 aCC ° mP 
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Noorduyn Splits Up 

R. B. C. Noorduyn has parted 
company with W. R. G. Holt, 
his war-time and pre-war back- 
er, and Noorduyn Aviation, Ltd., 
has been broken up into two 
companies, 

Noorduyn has paid $103,800 
for all rights and equipment, 
and will continue to build the 
Noorduyn Norseman transport, 
used extensively by the United 
States AAF as the UC-64, for 
the Canadian and export mar- 

► Neu 


accessories. No decisic 

occupy the governmei 
factory of Noorduyn Avii 
Cartierville Airport, Mo 


' nautical Board and the duties of 
Secretariat. Membership of this 
committee consists of a senior 
Army and Navy aviator appointed ° UI 
respectively by the Commanding 
General, AAF, and the Deputy 
Chief of Naval Operations (Air). 

Airlines Announce 
Major Appointments 

Gallo becomes TACA traffic vice- 
president; McErlean named legal 
director for United; Fullerton ap- 
pointed TWA general traffic man- 
ager. 

Latest important appointments 
among airline and aircraft officials in- 
clude those of two vice-presidents, a 
legal chief, a general traffic manager, 
and a Washington representative. 

Charles L. Gallo has been named vice- 
president— traffic for TACA Airways 
System. Befor 


engineering and sales. 

C. F. McErlean has been appointed 
of law for United Air Lines 
in charge of a 
at 1 y created 

ment. He has be 



Aeronautical Board 
Ready To Proceed 

i of the Aero: 

i 1916 for ! 
joint Army-Navy planning, procure- 
ment and coordination of air power 
(Aviation News, Aug. 27, ’45) has 
been completed. The Board will 
resume functions which during the 
last five years had in part been 
delegated to various war agencies, 
including the War Production Board 
and The Joint Aircraft Committee. 

The new board includes the fol- 
lowing membership: Army — Dep- 
uty Commanding General, Army 
Air Forces; Assistant Chief of Air 
Staff, Material and Services, Opera- 
tions Division; War Department 
General Staff Member. Navy — 
Deputy Chief of Naval Operations 
(Air); Assistant Chief Bureau of 
Aeronautics; Director, Aviation 
Logistics Plans. 

► Committees— The following com- 
mittees have been established: 
Plans and Policies; Research and 
Development; Production Program; 
Supply and Maintenance Require- 
ments; Aircraft Radio and Elec- 
tronics; Aircraft Ordnance and 
Armament; Army-Navy-Civil Com- 
mittee on Aircraft Design Criteria; 
and the Working Committee. 

The latter is charged with the 
preparation of joint - Army-Navy 
aeronautical standards, the coordi- 
nation of release for domestic and 
foreign sale and manufacture of 
equipment and the release of 
technical information, coordination 
between committees of the Aero- 


TACA 


Inc., for 10 yean 


his time to United management- 
employee relations. 

Lawrence W. Brown Dies; 
Pioneer Flyer and Designer 

Lawrence W. Brown, pioneer 
flyer and airplane designer, died 



attack a 

Gallo was with Los Angeles last week. 

•ontinental& He was the creator of a series of 
famous racing planes, the holder of 
FAI pilot license No. 310, and an 
Early Bird. He had recently or- 
ganized Brown Aircraft Co. at 
Montebello, Calif., for the produc- 
tion of a new lightplane. 

Brown received his flight train- 
ing from Glenn Martin in 1913 at 
the age of 18, and by 1915 was tak- 
ing part in a then current Mexican 
revolution as Chief of Staff of the 
small Mexican Federal Air Force, 
under Gen. Calles. 

Following World War I he built 
a series of custom planes around 
the famous 90-hp. Curtiss OX-5 
engine, later turning to the pro- 
duction of racing planes. 



AVIATION CALENDAR 




J«n.^29-31— Institute 


Brown, who has 
been actively as- 

W aviation industry 

I I for over 20 years, 

1 p* will head up the 

bank's service to 
\ ■ - uf that industry in 
line with a policy 
to fit require- 
• •• < 'i 

dividual industry. 
With Douglas Aircraft for 20 years, 


llareh ll-12-jiint Air Trnnrport^ Conference. 
April 3-5— SAE National Aeronautic Spring 
ApriWfcS«? on 
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PRIVATE FLYING 

Price of New Cessna Model 120 
Likely To Jolt Other Producers 

125-mph. $2,495 lightplane will sell for well under cost of an- 
other craft in its performance class and within $300 of lowest 
price yet quoted for two-place ships. 

By ALEXANDER McSURELY 


The $2,495 price tag on the Cessna 
Aircraft Co.'s newly-announced 
Model 120, is quite likely to have a 
disturbing effect on the prices al- 
ready announced by other personal 
plane manufacturers for their two- 
place models. 

The Model 120 — a two-place 85- 
hp. high-wing monoplane, all-metal 
except wing-covering — has a guar- 
anteed top speed of more than 125 
mph. Yet the $2,495 price is well 
below any price yet announced for 
a competitive plane, and is within 
about $300 of the lowest prices yet 
quoted for two-place planes. 

► Schedule — Cessna expects the 
Model 120, and its “deluxe” coun- 
terpart, the Model 140, which sells 
for $2,995, will be rolling off volume 
production lines in Wichita, Kans., 
by March, and that twg other 
models, the 170 and 190, will be 
ready by late summer. While it will 
be several months before the Cess- 
nas will be in the field in any great 
quantities, it is apparent that com- 
panies making planes in the same 
class with the Model 120, will have 
to choose between adjusting prices 
or losing business to the price- 

Most revolutionary feature of the 
120 and 140 is the Cessna-patented 
spring landing gear, made of heat- 
treated chrome vanadium, which 
absorbs the shock of landing by 


Similarities 

Photos of the new two-place 
Cessna Model 120 or deluxe 
Model 140 indicate a remarkable 
resemblance to the Luscombe 
Siluaire which will give the 
lightplane spotter some bad mo- 
ments. Distinguishing charac- 
teristics, are the more slender 
landing gear on the Cessna, its 
longer fuselage and shorter 
wingspan, its window behind 

for Siluaire, on the nose of the 


flexing of the gear itself, eliminating 
the moving parts found in conven- 
tional gear. It is reported the Cessna 
gear has taken a 20-foot direct drop 
of the airplane to the ground, with- 
out damage. 

► Gains — The manufacturer asserts 
that the spring gear offers improve- 
ment in ground handling in high 
winds and cross winds, and offers 
resistance to ground looping tend- 
encies. It also virtually eliminates 
normal landing gear maintenance. 
A 100-hr. check on the landing gear 
means only a close visual inspec- 
tion, since there are no moveable 
parts to disassemble. 

While the spring landing gear has 


been the subject of experiment by 
various military and civilian engi- 
neers for a number of years this is 
one of the first, if not the first, in- 
stances of its use in quantity pro- 
duction. 

► Specifications — The basic Model 
120 has a 31-ft. 8-in. wingspan, and 
an overall length of 26 ft. It is pow- 
ered with an 85-hp. Continental 
engine, and carries 25 gallons of 
fuel in two wing tanks, with a 
natural, gravity flow of fuel to the 
engine, eliminating a fuel pump. 
The plane has a range of four hours 
which, with a cruising speed "well 
over” 100 mph., would make its 
range somewhere over 400 miles. 

For his extra $500, the buyer of 
the Model 140 gets a more luxuri- 
ously upholstered cabin with adjust- 
able seats and sound insulation; in- 
directly lighted and shock mounted 
instrument panel; manually con- 
trolled flaps giving any degree of 
flap setting desired; starter and gen- 
erator; provision for two-way radio; 
provision for landing lights; steer- 
able tailwheel. Both planes are 
equipped with hyraulic brakes, and 
fixed-pitch wood propellers. The 
Model 120 has full-swivelling but 
non-steerable tailwheel, and has no 
flaps, or starter. 

► Trainer — From the tone of the first 
announcement, Cessna is slanting 
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the Model 120 toward the operator 
market as a trainer and practical 
cross-country rental plane, while 
the Model 140 is aimed more at the 
individual private flyer. 

Both the 120 and the 140 have 
received approved type certificates 
from CAA. Dealers are expected to 
get their first models in March. 

Cessna points to its previous record 
in plane production in announcing 
its new models. The company won 
the pre-war trophy awarded for 
“The World's Most Efficient Air- 
plane” three times. During the war 
it manufactured military trainers 
and utility planes in its company- 
owned plants on a contract basis 
instead of the usual cost-plus ar- 
rangement. As a result of its pro- 
duction volume and efficiency it was 
one of the few manufacturers to 
receive the Army-Navy "E” award 


Fast Rocket Flight 
Ground speed of 226.2 mph. 
for the 800 miles from Savan- 
nah, Ga. to Roosevelt Field, 
N. Y. was reported for a flight 
made last week by the Johnson 
Rocket 185. The Ft. Worth- 
built plastic plywood plane, 
powered with a 185-hp. engine 
and still wearing its NX num- 
ber, made the trip in 3 hrs. 32 
mins., Johnson officials reported. 
The speed was approximately 40 
mph. faster than the advertised 
cruising speed of the Rocket 185, 
indicating the assistance of a 
strong tailwind. 



ADMA OFFICERS: 

New president of the Aviation 
Distributors' and Manufacturers 
Association, W. F. Scott, Jr., of 
Supply Division, Inc., Robertson, 
Mo. (left), receives gavel from the 
retiring president, Toni O. Duggan, 
of Thompson Products, Inc., Cleve- 
land. Duggan becomes chairman 
of the advisory board. 


Briefing For Private Flying 


A new hydraulic controllable-pitch propeller for lightplanes is expected 
to go into production soon as Continental Motors Corp., Muskegon, Mich. 
The new prop, described by Continental President C. J. Reese as "particu- 
larly easy and efficient in operation and with many advantages over com- 
petitive propellers," will mark the company's entrance into this new field 
and undoubtedly will provide serious competition for other propeller man- 
ufacturers. Continental now has a dominant place as manufacturer of most 
of the engines in the first post-war lightplanes, and is likely to make a 
serious try for a like position in the lightplane propeller field. 

AEKONCA EXPANSION— The Acronca Aircraft Corp. board of directors 
has authorized an expansion program to increase production at the Middle- 
town, Ohio, plant from 20 to 35 planes a day. Besides additional facilities 
for painting, welding, jig and tool making, material handling, experiment 
and lofting, and additional mechanized conveyors, the new program calls 
for addition of a large personnel office and cafeteria for the employes. 

THE BEST LAID PLANS — West Coast aviation folk are chuckling about 
a story told on Lockheed, noted for its preparations to achieve supersecrecy 
on any new airplane which it is not yet ready to unveil. The yarn concerns 
the first test flight of the sensational Little Dipper, one-place plane, many 
months ago. The flight was scheduled at Newhall Airport, in a farming 
area. Lockheed officials were confident that the locaj inhabitants, who eyed 
the Dipper with only casual interest, had little appreciation for what they 
were seeing. But then somebody noticed two of the “farmers” wearing 
overalls which were obviously new. They strolled casually away, after a 
thorough inspection, and left the airport in an auto, so the story goes, 
which bore the markings of the Douglas Airplane Co., a principal Lock- 
heed competitor. 

CAP TRANSCONTINENTAL ROUTES— Colorado CAP flyers arc pre- 
paring to mop all known “bad wind" areas over the Rocky Mountains 
where updrafts and downdrafts make flying hazardous for any lightplane. 
National CAP headquarters, noting the Colorado plan, is suggesting to other 
CAP wings that such mapping is a service which can be extended by other 
states. Maps of all states, showing areas of forest, swamps, or badlands 
where there are no natural landing fields, would make if possible for pri- 
vate flyers to lay out safer transcontinental routes. Airmarkers and emer- 
gency landing fields could be concentrated along these routes. 

TAYLORCRAFTS TO FRANCE?— Two Taylorcraft Twosomes may be 
the first post-war American lightplanes to be exported to France, if a 
would-be purchaser's plans are carried out. A French woman pilot, the 
manufacturer reports, impressed by the plane's performance, has asked 
government permission to ship two of them to France for use in air shows 


GILDER PARK PLANNED— Purchase of 2-sq. mi. Table Mountain, mesa 
near Golden, ten miles from Denver, is being urged on city officials with 
the proposal that the area be used as a municipal glider center. Denver 
gliding enthusiasts arc quoting Lt. J. J. Mason, Army gliding specialist, as 
saying that Table Mountain offers natural advantages for gliding found in 
few other locations in this country. 

GLOBE SUB-CONTRACTS— Globe Aircraft Corp., Ft. Worth, has an- 
nounced a contract for supplemental production of more than $6,000,000 
worth of two-place all-metal low-wing Swifts, to Texas Engineering & 
Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Dallas. The Dallas concern already has a contract 
to build Fairchild F-24s under a similar arrangement with Fairchild Air- 
plane & Engine Corp. John Kennedy, Globe president, said his company 
already had more than $16,090,000 worth of orders for Swifts, and that 
the additional production capacity offered by the Dallas organization was 
needed in order to meet demands of his dealers and distributors. 

LUSCOMBE PRODUCTION— Leopold H. P. Klotz, president of the 
Luscombe Co. and visitor at the Miami All American Air Maneuvers, 
revealed that production of “Silvaires" at the firm’s new plant in Texas 
was scheduled to reach a rate of four planes a day last week. 

— Alexander MeSurely 
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Huge Miami Land-Water Base 
Under Construction on Island 

Betty Carstairs, noted speedboat racer and pilot, heads company 
developing $1,118,000 airport which also will provide yachting 
facilities; hangars for 500 planes planned eventually. 


Carstairs Airport, a $1,118,000 
field for private land and seaplanes 
at Miami, Fla., is now reported un- 
der construction. It will be oper- 
ated by the Four Winds Air Asso- 
ciation. Inc., headed by M. B. (Bet- 
ty) Carstairs, British-American 
sportswoman speedboat and plane 
pilot. The association plans to make 
this the first of a chain of private 
flyer airports throughout the coun- 
try. 

Located on Lummus Island, south 
of Miami Beach, the new field is de- 
signed to provide facilities for pri- 
vate yachts, as well as for small 
business and pleasure aircraft. 

I Features — Features planned in- 
clude: a 3,500-ft. runway for land- 
planes; amphibian ramps for sea- 
planes; boatslips at the south side 
of the base for 50 to 100 motor 
boats and yachts; control tower 
with full radio facilities; a complete 
restaurant, lunch room and cock- 
tail bar; an aviation school for land 
and seaplanes; full maintenance 
and repair service; hangar facili- 
ties for 500 planes with additional 
tie-down facilities; sales rooms for 
planes, parts and accessories; an 
aerial photography service which 
will cover anything within a 1,000 
mile range; charter plane service, 
and offices for the CAA. 

Speedboat service between the 
new airfield and Miami and Miami 
Beach will be operated at six-min- 
ute intervals. 

► Program — Plans drawn by Gen- 
eral Airport Co., New York, call 
for development of the project in 
several stages, as private flying 
needs expand. First stage calls for 
construction of the 3,500-ft. ESE- 
WNW runway with turnouts and a 
paved taxiway; row hangars ac- 
commodating 32 small lightplanes, 
and six medium sized planes; a 100- 
ft. square shop hangar; administra- 
tion building; docking facilities for 
nine • seaplanes, with individual 
hangars for six small seaplanes and 
two medium sized ones; an am- 
phibian ramp providing access to 
the seaplane hangars. 

A one-way traffic system for 
taxiing planes to and from hangars 
permits a closer grouping of the 
hangars than would be practicable 
with two-way traffic necessitating 
planes passing each other in the 


ianes. Sixty-ft. lanes are provided 
between the eight-unit hangars for 
smaller planes, and 75-ft. lanes be- 
tween the six-unit hangars for me- 
dium-sized planes, while lead-in 
lanes are 75-ft. wide or wider. 

> Second Stage — As soon as addi- 
tional patronage at the airport re- 
quires, another shop hangar and 
additional unit hangars for more 
planes will be added. 

Hangars are designed with spe- 
cial overhead doors which provide 
unique bracing against high winds 
with transfer of wind thrust to 
ground and overhead truss. The 
door is designed to be opened or 
closed easily by one person under 
normal conditions. 

I Sales — A sales building will be 
located so that every visitor to the 
island will have an unobstructed 
view of the show windows, while 
the rear of the building has clear 
approaches to the airport, so that 
manufacturers can hangar demon- 
stration planes in the rear of their 
salesroom units. 

Fuelling will be done by truck 
delivery during early stages of the 
field development. 

► Officers — Officers of the Four 
Winds Air Associaton, besides Miss 
Carstairs, are Irwin Nathanson, 
New York, vice-president; Lt. 
Comdr. F. W. Wiggin, USNR, as- 


New Planes at Miami 

Private flyers who attended 
the Miami All American Air 
Maneuvers saw only a few of 
the post-war light planes. Bad 
weather, which also cut down 
participation in the Gulf aero- 
cade, grounded many “show 
models” en route. 

Present were the Piper Super- 
cruiser, the latest Ercoupe, the 
Globe Swift, the new Culver 
and the Johnson Rocket. 

> Hard to Find— So many planes 
attended the show that the park- 
ing situation got out of hand, 
however, and a number which 
merited some display spot were 
wedged in without special rec- 
ognition. 


sistant vice-president, and N. J. 
Durrant, treasurer and secretary, 
both of Miami. 

Miss Carstairs holds a commer- 
cial pilot license in addition to her 
experience in world record speed- 
boat racing, in which she has won 
56 cups in competitions in this 
country and in Europe. 

► Future — In estimating the growth 
of business at the new airfield, Gen- 
eral Airport Co. predicts that in the 
first years the tourist is a prospec- 
tive customer only to the extent 
that he can be influenced to take 
flying lessons, buy an airplane or 
take charter or feederline air trips to 
nearby points. The tourist who flies 
his own plane to Miami for a vaca- 
tion will be one of a small group 
for at least the next two or three 
years, it is predicted. 



Carstairs Airport: Drawing of the proposed new $1,118,000 Carstairs 
Field for private flyers on Lummus Island at the south end of Miami 
Beach, Fla., shows the 3500-ft. airstrip, row hangars for 500 lightplanes, 
seaplane ramps, administration building and shop hangars. 
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Speedway Aerocade Mapped 


Plans for a “Fly to the Speed- 
way" air tour for private flyers in 
conjunction with the annual Me- 
morial Day Indianapolis Speedway 
500-mile auto race are being de- 
veloped at Indianapolis. Possibil- 
ity of installing an airstrip on the 
infield of the 2Vz mile brick oval 
track is being studied. 

Col. A. W. Herrington, president 
of Marmon-Herrington Co, In- 
dianapolis, is chairman and Gene 
Dawson, Indianapolis News avia- 
tion editor, is secretary of a civic 
committee in charge of arrange- 
ments. Tentative plans call for an 
airport operators' committee head- 
ed by Roscoe Turner and Bob 
Shank, to make arrangements for 
handling the incoming private 
plane traffic. Incoming flyers would 


CAA Drops BT-13’s; 
Will -Use SNJ-3’s 

CAA inspectors will be provided 
with surplus Navy SNJ-3 planes, 
instead of the surplus Army BT-13 
planes originally scheduled, Ad- 
ministrator T. P. Wright announced 

Wright said the change was made 
after examination of sample BT- 
13's disclosed that 300 man hours 
of work would be needed to make 
these planes airworthy under CAA 
standards. Because of the cost of 
this modification the SNJ-3, the 
Navy version of the North Ameri- 
can Texan or Harvard, also supplied 
to the Army under the designation 
AT-6, has been chosen instead. 

► Noise — The change will provide 
the inspectors with a much quieter 
airplane, answering critics who had 
objected to the high noise level of 
the BT-13 when its two-position 
propeller is in flat pitch. The SNJ-3 
has a constant speed hydromatic 
propeller. 

Comparison of the two trainers 
indicates that the CAA has gained 
in other respects by the substitution. 
Both planes have approximately the 
same range, around 730 miles, but 
the SNJ-3 cruises at 180 mph, as 
against 170 for the BT-13, and has 
a 23,000-ft. ceiling as against 21,- 
000 for the BT-13. Both planes 
have flaps, but the SNJ-3 has hy- 
draulically-retractable landing gear 
while the basic trainer’s undercar- 
riage is fixed. 

> Progressive — The change in planes 
is regarded as another progressive 
step for private flying, indirectly, 
since the administration could not 


be guests at a dinner on the eve 
of Memorial Day, at which they 
would be made members of an 
“I Flew to the Speedway” club. 
The club would elect officers and 
hold annual meetings in Indian- 

► Similarity— According to Wilbur 
Shaw, president and general man- 
ager of the speedway, who was 
starter at the Miami All-Amer- 

might be planned somewhat along 
the pattern of the winter light- 
plane tour to Florida sponsored by 
the lightplane manufacturers and 
the Gulf Oil Corp. 

He said he and Tony Hulman, 
Jr, owner of the speedway, were 
studying possible airport sites near 


have pressed its campaign for 
quieter private planes with any 
good grace if its own inspectors 
were roaring around the country 
in the noisy BT-13’s. And it is gen- 
erally held that noise levels of all 
personal planes must be reduced 
considerably, before property own- 
ers will admit airparks to residen- 
tial areas where they must come 
if the private plane is to have real 

Voyager 150 Certified; 
Welsch Leaves Firm 

Resignation of James C. Welsch as 
sales manager of the Stinson divi- 
sion, Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 
Corp, Wayne, Mich, and type cer- 
tification of the Stinson Voyager 
150 four-place personal plane, were 
announced by the company last 

Welsch plans a vacation before 
making any other business connec- 
tion. His successor has not yet been 
named. Widely known in the light- 
plane industry, Welsch has been in 
aviation sales work lor more than 
20 years and has been a pilot for 
22 years. During World War II he 
represented Convair in England for 
18 months. Previously he had been 
with Convair’s economic research 
department in New York and 
Washington, and as Eastern sales 
manager for Stinson. He was 
largely responsible for the Stinson 
division’s postwar personal aircraft 
sales program. 

t Certificate — The Voyager 150 has 
been assigned CAA type certificate 
No. 767, which the manufacturer 
says is the first type certificate is- 


sued under the new post-war man- 
ufacturing standards prescribed in 
Part 03 of Civil Air Regulations. 
The plane is licensed both in the 
normal category for cross-country 
flight, and in the utility category 
for Bight training. 

The Voyager 150 is a high-wing 
monoplane of fabric and steel tubing 
construction cruising at 125 mph, 
powered with a 150 hp. Continental 
engine. It is regarded as one of the 
best examples to date of what can 
be done to quiet the small personal 
plane by engine muffling and cabin 
insulation. 


Aviation Insurance 
'Scramble’ Forecast 

A “scramble" on the part of in- 
surance underwriters to get avia- 
tion insurance business is likely to 
force rates down well below what 
they should be on the basis of pres- 
ent accident rates, Albert J. Smith, 
vice-president and financial man- 
ager of U. S. Aviation Underwriters, 
Inc, New York, believes. 

Writing in a recent issue of The 
Eastern Underwriter, Smith criti- 
cizes recent over-buoyant aviation 
advertising “which would leave an 
unsuspecting fellow with a feeling 
that after 10 easy lessons he can 
fly in safety to his summer cottage 
or visit the folks in Peoria on week- 

> Forecast — If the buying public 
takes this type of advertising seri- 
ously, Smith predicts, “a lot of folks 
aren't going to be around very long 
to continue to purchase and insure 
private aircraft." 

"It seems safe to say competition 
will force rates down below what 
they should be for some time to 
come,” Smith concludes. 

Salem, Ore., Sky Haven 
Plans Cabin-Hangar Units 

Combination tourist cabin and 
individual hangar units will be 
constructed at Sky Haven, a new 
airport for private flyers seven 
miles north of Salem, Ore. The 
80-acre field already has one turf 
runway in use and three others 
are planned. Operators are Rich- 
ard E. Poet, former Army flyer; 
Joe Dewitt, Salem; and Miles O. 
Marion, Portland. Ten of the 
cabin-hangar units are planned for 
the first stage of development with 
others to come later. Plans also 
call for a two-story wooden struc- 
ture containing restaurant, offices 
and clubroom. 


the track. 
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Big airline orders 
for the 

MARTIN 202! 


What’s the big news in aviation today? The 
Martin 202! Right now, large initial orders for 
the 202, totaling millions of dollars, are on 
Martin's books. And this is only a beginning! 
More and more airlines are signing up. Record- 
smashing domestic and foreign sales are in the 
making. And in 1947 Martin will be turning 
out the 202 at a rate of 50 a month! Martin 
sets the pace for postwar air travel! It's the 
plane that most nearly meets ATA specifications 
for a twin-engined, medium-range transport. It 
obsoletes any plane of its class now flying. And 
it's backed by Martin's 37 years of advanced 
aircraft design! No wonder the airlines are pil- 
ing up orders for the new Martin 202! 


Here’s Performance Plus! 

Years ahead of the field, the Martin 202 flies 
100 m.p.h. faster than today's transports . . . 
offers comfort unsurpassed by even the largest 
4-engined craft . . . cuts operating costs to the 
marrow. This plane is not just designed for the 
airlines. It's designed by the airlines . . . custom- 
built by Martin ... to the most exacting stand- 
ards of the air traveler. 


* AIRCRAFT 



THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY . BALTIMORE 3, MARYLAND 
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Selective Aircraft Shares Showed 
Substantial Gains During 1945 

Analysis shows number more than doubled in price although 
pattern was spotty and there were wide variations in gains; 
United Aircraft Products Corp. lead. 


Selective aircraft shares showed 
substantial gains during 1945. An 
exclusive Aviation News analysis 
discloses that a number more than 
doubled in price. 

As indicated in the accompanying 
table, the pattern was very selective 
and there were wide variations in 

Top honors belong to the common 
stock of United Aircraft Products 
Corp., traded on the New York Curb 
Exchange, which appreciated about 
130 percent. This accessory com- 
pany has relatively limited market 
interest. The gains are tangible, 
nevertheless, and illustrate the 
profit possibilities in special situa- 
tions. This company has demon- 
strated a strong upward earnings 
trend. Considerable capital lever- 
age was also present in the form 
of senior debt and preferred stock. 
(The preferred stock has since been 
retired). The small number of 
common shares (238,000), makes 
for thin markets thus accelerating 

► Builders — Lockheed and Republic 


showed the best gains among the 
frame builders with a gain of 
around 110 percent. In both in- 
stances, there were no senior secur- 
ities ahead of the common stock, 
thus eliminating any leverage pos- 
sibilities. The shares outstanding 
were about the same, around 1,000,- 
000. Both companies have been 
among the favorites for post-war 
business in the aircraft industry. 

Low-priced Piper Aircraft dou- 
bled in value, rising from 4 to 8 Vt 
during the year. As a rule, during 
speculative market periods, low- 
priced securities attract consider- 
able attention. This probably was 
a factor in this case. Around 600,- 
000 shares of common stock are 
presently outstanding. 

► Gains — Bell, Boeing, Convair, 
Grumman and Martin showed price 
gains ranging from 61.5 to 83 per- 
cent. These companies have been 
considered by most market analysts 
to have encouraging prospects to 

available post-war business. Bell 
has attracted added attention due 


to the interesting possibilities of its 
helicopter. 

Douglas recorded a gain of only 
39.5 percent for the year. This may 
be attributed to the fact that the 
company’s shares were less deflated 
throughout recent years than most 
aircraft equities. As a higher price 
equity there has also been the in- 
clination of market speculators to 
avoid this issue in preference to 
others which have higher percent- 
age appreciation possibilities. The 
table clearly shows that the lower- 
priced issues, where favorably 
situated have done far better than 
the higher priced shares. 

► North American — Among the ma- 
jor frame companies, North Ameri- 
can has fared about the worst. This 
is probably due to the fact that its 
post-war outlook is least promis- 
ing and also to one of the largest 
share capitalizations in the industry 
—some 3,435,000 shares. 

United Aircraft, while considered 
about the most conservative of all 
aircraft companies, showed about 
the lowest price appreciation of all 
the major companies. This com- 
pletely integrated unit was long the 
favorite of the investment trusts 
when aircraft shares were popular. 
It has enjoyed far greater price sta- 
bility than most aviation companies, 
fluctuating little from year to year. 

Its huge capitalization also miti- 
gates against sharp upward moves. 
There are about 2,657,000 shares of 
common stock outstanding, preceded 
by about 250,000 shares of preferred. 

► Curtiss-Wright — Despite its top- 
heavy load of 7,432,000 shares of 
common and 1,139,000 shares of 
“A” stock, Curtiss-Wright has done 
much better than United Aircraft. 
The common showed an apprecia- 
tion of 37 percent for the year. 
Again, this is a reflection of the 
interest in low-priced escurities. 

Even such companies as Bellanca 
and Brewster which have had very 
difficult times at the height of the 
aircraft boom, have participated in 
a small measure through the mar- 
ket rise of 1945. 

► Conservatives — Such conservative 
accessory companies as Bendix, 
Sperry and Thompson Products 
showed very nominal market ap- 
preciation. 

► Prospects — The complete lack of 
uniformity in the 1945 price pat- 
tern may very well be repeated 
this year. New price levels have 
been established for the individual 
aircraft companies. Their relative 
positions, gains and losses, will be 
determined by their ability — or lack 
of it — to show earning power and 
hope for the future. 
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In a world all its own... 

LUSCOMBE’S NEW SILVAIRE 



■\ T OU can't beat All-Metal construction for top dur- 
• ability ... for extra miles per hour ... for economy 
of operation . . . for sheer beauty. 

But Luscombe's Silvaire is more than just an all- 
metal plane— it's the all-metal plane with tile un- 
matched experience of the first all-metal personal plane 
builder behind it! 

As the new Silvaire so effortlessly takes the sky in 
its stride it really has the “feel” of a heavier plane . . . 


it has the smooth stability— the easy-to-handle controls. 
There’s nothing like the kind of flying the Silvaire 

Although the Silvaire is way up in the clouds for 
quality, it’s completely down to earth for price. Mail 
the coupon below to find out how easily YOU may 
own your own Silvaire. Luscombe’s illustrated book- 
let, “Your Post-War Companion of the Clouds” gives 
full information. jslcu. 


Silvaire 

AMERICA'S FIRS! AU-METAL PERSONAL PLANE 

BY LUSC0MBE 



Nam 
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Solar Develops Muffler Unit 
To Meet Lightplane Complaints 

"Triple Unit” manifold, muffler and heater, made of stainless 
steel, designed to take advantage of protests against noise; pre- 
nidget auto racer body also scheduled. 

By SCHOLER BANGS 


Solar Aircraft Co. of San Diego 
may cash in heavily on a nationally- 
felt surge of protest against un- 
muffled aircraft engines. 

The company has developed for 
immediate production what it calls 
the "Solar Triple Unit," a single 
unit combination of manifold, 
muffler and heater for small per- 
sonal aircraft. 

► Auto Racer — In diversification 
contrast, the company also is ready 
to begin production of 98-lb. midget 
auto racer body kits for national 
distribution. 

Solar’s president, Edmund T. 
Price, claims for the "triple unit” 
a combined weight of less than 10 
lbs. for two units required for a 
four-cylinder engine; interchange- 
ablity of right and left manifolds; 
an appreciable reduction in engine 
noise level; and ample heat for both 
the lightplane cabin and engine 

carburetor. 

► Stainless Steel — A feature of the 
unit will be its manufacture from 
stainless steel to extend the mani- 
fold life well beyond that of the 
conventional mild steel manifold. 


Solar’s branching out into the 
manufacture of a midget racer auto 
body kit reflects both the com- 
pany's interest in diversified manu- 
facturing and readiness to adopt 
employee ideas. 

Two years ago Elmer Ross, mem- 
ber of the Solar research staff and 
a veteran racer and owner of midget 
racing cars, cited a potentially large 
market for racer auto bodies, to be 
sold to racers wishing to spend their 
entire energy in power plant de- 
velopment rather than dividing time 
with the arduous shaping of bodies 
for their mounts. His proposal was 
tagged as a No. 1 post-war project, 
now in fruition with midget racing 
approaching a nation-wide boom 

► Details — The racer kit will con- 
sist of 15 die-shaped stainless steel 
units plus stainless steel wheels 
fabricated by Solar, the assembled 
car being engineered for rugged 
strength as well as easy replace- 
ment of crash-damaged parts. Mar- 
keting of the kit will be undertaken 
by Air Associates. 

Price told Aviation News that 


Solar, operating plants at San 
Diego and Des Moines, has reached 
the barrel bottom of conversion 
slump and now, with an employ- 
ment of one-third its wartime peak, 
will begin gradual hiring to meet 
demands for new commercial and 
military production. 

► Jet Work — Still restricted is de- 
tailed information concerning the 
company's jet engine parts manu- 
facture and jet engine research. It 
is reasonable to assume that eventu- 
ally may be induced to enter com- 
plete jet engine production. 

Among the company’s orders for 
stainless steel accessories is one for 
a lightweight manifold for trucks. 

Price said his company has no 
intention of attempting to enter 
the kitchen appliance market, at- 
tractive to other aircraft companies. 

H. E. Guerin Resigns 
As Douglas Plant Head 

H. E. Guerin, whose “Guerin 
process” is credited by Douglas Air- 
craft Co., with having been the most 
important single invention for air- 
craft mass production, has retired 
as the company's Santa Monica plant 
manager after 25 years with Doug- 
las. He is replaced by G. A. Hug- 
gins, former manager of the Doug- 
las Long Beach factory. 

Guerin's invention cut in half the 
number of metal dies needed for the 
processing of aluminum shapes. For 
the female die he substituted heavy 
rubber blankets which assumed the 
female die shape under pressure 
exerted when the aluminum sheet 
was stamped. 

► Guerin's process became the prop- 
erty of Douglas, and through licens- 
ing agreements under which Guerin 
is said to have received a share in 
royalties, was adopted generally by 
the aircraft industry. 




Solar Developments: Diversification in Solar Aircraft’s post-war production is typified 
by midget auto racer body (left) and anti-noise unit (right) for personal planes. 
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Chute Plants Plan 
Non-Aviation Items 

Three Reading, Pa., manufactur- 
ers to enter civilian textile field 

Three Reading, Pa., textile plants, 
which manufactured 691,500 para- 
chutes for military use are plan- 
ning non-aviation textile production 
for the immediate future, although 
one of the war-born plants expects 
to return to manufacture of avia- 
tion products. 

The manufacturers and their war 
production figures, revealed this 
week: Aeronautical Supplies, Inc., 
400,000 chutes; Reading Air Chutes, 
Inc., 250,000 chutes, and Vanity Silk 
Mills, Inc., 41,500 chutes. 

Reading Air Chutes is credited 
with making important contribu- 
tions in parachute development, by 
the war department, including a 
canopy which would slow the fall 
of a 2,000 lb. bomb dropped from 
only 100 ft. altitude. This chute was 
a late development, and production 
on it had only started at war’s end. 

John H. Guenther, president of 
Aeronautical Supplies, expects his 
company, which produced bomb, 
flare, aerial delivery and illuminat- 
ing parachutes, principally of rayon, 
to return to aviation product manu- 
facture in two or three years, after 
post-war equipment becomes more 
standardized. He contemplates 
among other products, a combina- 
tion life preserver-parachute for 
passengers on seagoing airliners. 
But currently his firm is going into 
manufacture of fiber glass products, 
including shopping bags which can 
carry fast frozen foods for hours 
without thawing; cold frame in- 
sulators, and fiber glass blankets. 

Vanity Mills returned to its pre- 
war production of rayon and 
women's silk clothing several 
months ago. The company turned 
out 10,000 nylon human escape 
chutes, as well as rayon cargo and 
aerial delivery chutes. 

► Jobs Up — Samuel R. Fry, presi- 
dent of Reading Air Chutes, has an- 
nounced his company has started 
production of rayon slips and lin- 
gerie, and by Jan. 31 expects to 
have 300 employees. Peak war em- 
ployment was 500. 

A statement by Fry, describing 
his company’s wartime work, points 
out that his company pioneered in 
cargo parachute manufacture, pro- 
ducing heavy, rugged chutes for 
landing supplies and equipment, in 
four diameters, from 24 to 48 ft. 

“The 36 and 48 ft. diameter 


chutes,” Fry said, “were made of 
3 Vi oz. basketweave nylon cloth, 
as strong or stronger than the 8 oz. 
rayon material used in the 24 and 
28 ft. canopies. The gores were seg- 
mented and stitched on the bias. A 
parachute of this kind requires a 
great deal of special handling and 
Reading Air Chutes became a spe- 
cialist in the 48 ft. size. This con- 
tained 175 lbs. of nylon, equivalent 
to more than 4,000 pairs of ladies 
full-fashioned hose. 

“Cargo parachutes delivered 
loads of several thousand pounds 
each and were frequently clustered 
to sustain very heavy loads or re- 
tard rate of descent. The 48-ft. 
chutes were used in clusters of three 
to drop fully equipped boats to 
marine survivors who were shot 

“Aerial delivery parachutes were 
produced continuously from Jan. 
1943 until the close of the war. The 
aerial delivery parachute was of 
all-rayon construction containing 24 
gores, each cut from one section of 
cloth, and approximately 24 ft. in 
diameter. They were equipped with 
harness and risers adapted to the 
standard aerial delivery pack, but 
were also adapted to landing of sup- 
plies in many forms. They were 
made in colors: red, blue, green, 
yellow, and white. The purpose of 
the colors was to identify specific 
loads in field operations. This type 
of chute was rated to carry a load 
of 300 lbs. for release at an airspeed 
of 150 mph., but was also adapted to 
clustering to sustain greater loads 


when necessary. 

► Bomb Chutes — “The conventional 
bomb parachute was designed to 
carry a 23 lb. fragmentation bomb 
which exploded on impact. This 
chute was approximately 100 in. in 
diameter, very heavily reinforced, 
and included a vented gore which 
relieved the opening impact against 
the canopy. The function of the 
bomb chute is to apply a brake to 
the bomb. This permits bombing 
from low level, holding the bomb on 
the target and still allowing the 
plane to escape. 

"The Development Division at 
Reading Air Chutes, Inc., also cre- 
ated a parachute for dropping a 90 
pound fragmentation bomb from 
100 foot altitude and a series of 
parachutes strong enough to pre- 
vent the ricochet of very heavy 
bombs. Since bombs are dropped at 
airspeed of 350 to 400 mph., the 
parachutes must be of extremely 
heavy materials having high 
strengths, and frequently it is 
necessary to provide them with 
three vents to expel air fast and re- 
lieve impact load. Among items de- 
veloped: M6, which stopped a 500 
lb. bomb from 100 foot level; M7, 
adapted to stop 100 lb. and 250 lb. 
bombs and in the course of develop- 
ment at the close of the war, a para- 
chute had been devised to stop a 
1,000 lb. bomb successfully and, in 
addition, there was a parachute in 
the course of development designed 
to stop a 2,000 lb. bomb without 
ricochet. Large contracts for these 
were cancelled at war’s end.” 



SURPLUS NO. 1,000: 

Reconstruction Finance Corp.’s Los Angeles agency made its 1,000th sur- 
plus plane sale when this C-4 7 was bought by AiResearch Manufacturing 
Co. for conversion into a flying laboratory. Standing before the plane are 
J. C. Garrett, AiResearch president; James W. Carlyle, contract operator 
of RFC's Cal-Aero Field surplus depot at Ontario, Calif.; George M. 
Adams, RFC chief of surplus aircraft sales at Los Angeles; Stephen Breen, 
RFC assistant supervisor; and Eddie Bellande, AiResearch chief test pilot. 
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Square D Develops 
Airspeed Indicator 

Development of a new maximum 
allowable airspeed indicator has 
been reported by the Square D Com- 
pany, whose vice-president, Victor 
E, Carbonara, says that aeronautical 
development leading to flight speeds 
even greater than those already at- 
tained by experimental military 
aircraft will be assisted by quantity 
production of the new instrument. 

Known as the Army-type F-4, 
the indicator will provide pilots 
with warning as their planes ap- 
proach critical speeds that are a 
threat to control and structural lim- 
itation. 

► Compressibility Problems — “Air- 
craft designers regard these instru- 
ments as a partial solution to the 
problems of compressibility phe- 
nomena, a point near the speed of 
sound when air surrounding a plane 
stops behaving normally," Car- 
bonara said. “In enabling a pilot to 
anticipate these freakish shock 
waves, the F-4, besides its safety 
advantage will permit extensive 
study of our fastest planes at to- 
day’s maximum speed limits.” 

Originally conceived by the Air 


Technical Service Command and the 
Bell Aircraft Corp., the idea was 
translated into actuality by engi- 
neers of the Kollsman Instrument 
Laboratories of the Square D Com- 

The F-4 airspeed indicator has 
two hands, a red one which indi- 
cates the maximum allowable air- 
speed and a white pointer which 
shows the plane’s indicated airspeed. 
Thus the pilot needs only a glance to 
see that the speed registered by the 
white hand never exceeds that in- 
dicated by the red. 

SAE Discusses Use 
Of Exhaust Gases 

Discussions before the annual 
meeting of the Society of Automo- 
tive Engineers on ways and means 
of making more effective use of 
aircraft powerplant exhaust gases 
developed that many engineering 
problems remain to be solved be- 
fore these waste products are fully 
used, with developments awaiting 
progress in metallurgy which will 
provide metals highly resistant 10 
3,000-deg. temperature. 

John J. Draney, of Consolidated 
Vultee, told the Aircraft Session that 


waste exhaust gases can be used in 
a built-in system to de-ice aerody- 
namic surfaces. He said that with 
such a system properly designed 
and installed, commercial flights 
could be scheduled with safety dur- 
ing severe icing conditions, extend- 
ing flying hours and reducing over- 
all costs. 

He proposed that exhaust heat be 
forced by jet pump through ducts 
within the structure to leading edge 
surfaces likely to become iced, and 
added that even the propeller hub 
similarly could be given ice protec- 

Ralph L. Haver and Harry A. 
Goodwin, Jr., of Ryan Aeronautical, 
told the session that improved ma- 
terials must be available before 
substantial progress can be made 
in utilizing exhaust gases, holding 
that stainless steel and iconel were 
inadequate. 

They mentioned a new material 
designated as 19-9DL which was 
said to hold some promise, but 
added that its limitations are ex- 
ceeded even before it has a chance 
to prove itself. Such materials, they 
said, must withstand temperatures 
of 3,000 deg. Fahrenheit and above, 
which means they must have a heat 
resistance better than double that of 
any material now available. 



NEW APPROACH ANGLE INDICATOR: 

Model planes show how the approach angle indicator 
developed by Westinghouse keeps pilots on the cor- 
rect landing beam. The center plane is following the 
correct beam down the runway and a pilot following 
that path would see only green light in the indicator. 
The pilot of a plane in the top beam would see only 
an amber light , warning that he was too high, and the 


pilot of a plane in the lower beam would see only red 
light warning him that he was too low. A single 100- 
watt lamp furnishes all the light for the indicator 
which can guide airplanes in the proper path to the 
airport runway from four or five miles away. This 
view shows the rear of the indicator with its light 
source and reflector. 
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The Sign of Happy Flying 


When you land at your home airport or at a strange 
field on cross-country, look for the Esso Sign. It’s 
the sign of Happy Flying... your assurance of 
courteous and dependable dealer service, of quality 
petroleum products especially engineered for flying. 

There are over 500 Esso Aviation Dealers between 
Maine and Texas who stand ready to serve you 
with quality gasolines, rust preventives, and engine, 
hydraulic and instrument oils. The products they 
handle are backed by more than 40 years of con- 
tinuous aviation experience and the most complete 

NOW AVAILABLE . . . Three brand-new Cue Aviation gatolinell 
Clear , unleaded 80 octane,' improved grades 91 and 130 with 


research organization in the petroleum industry. 

Because of the know-how and experience that 
stand behind them you can be sure Esso Avia- 
tion products are quality products. 
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INCENTIVES FURNISH 
THE DRIVE 


T HE COMING YEAR, 1946, and the years to 
follow can bring unprecedented prosperity 
to the people of the United States if the in- 
centives to secure it are provided. 

We have the advantage of starting with an 
economy which has demonstrated a capacity for 
expansion unequalled in any other country in the 
world. Our economy has demonstrated, also, one 
grave weakness— a recurring interruption of the 
upward trend of production and living standards 
by wasteful and paralyzing periods of recession. 
Recovery from each depression always has car- 
ried us to new heights of economic welfare, but 
the toll of the years of blight has been harmful 
to everyone. 

The job ahead of us is a dual one. We must 
maintain the vitality of an economy which, over 
the years, has yielded an enormous increase in 
the American standard of living, and we also 
must improve its stability. 

The Dynamics of American Production 
In the last prewar year, 1940, the population 
of the United States was 3 VS times as large as 
it was in 1870. But the national production, meas- 
ured in dollars of constant purchasing power, 
was 10 times as large at the end of the period, 
and industrial output had increased 20-fold. 

In the meantime, the average number of hours 
of factory workers had been reduced from about 
63 per week in 1870 to less than 40 in 1940, while 
average hourly earnings had more than trebled 
in dollars of constant purchasing power. Thus 
“real” weekly or annual wages in manufactur- 
ing had doubled over the 70-year period, even 
though the work-week was cut by 35 per cent. 
This was made possible chiefly by a tremendous 
increase in the quantity and quality of the me- 
chanical facilities which were provided in Ameri- 
can manufacturing industry. Manufacturing 
capital investment per worker was multiplied 
by 6 times over the period in question. But the 


return per dollar invested, while it has fluctuated 
widely between good years and bad, showed no 
general upward trend over that portion of the 
period for which measurement is practicable. 

Incentives in American Manufacturing 

There has been, historically, a remarkably con- 
sistent pattern in the division of the realized in- 
come from the expanding manufacturing output 
of America. Reliable statistics are not available 
for as far back as 1870, but from 1899 through 
1939 the average share of wages and salaries has 
been 82 Va per cent against 17 Va per cent as the 
share to investors (including dividends, interest, 
rents, royalties, and non-corporate profits ) . There 
have been, from year to year, relatively minor 
divergences from this pattern of distribution, but 
there is no discernible trend during the period 
away from the averages cited. 

It is suggested that the persistence of the aver- 
age 17 Vi per cent share of realized income from 
manufacturing that was maintained for the 40 
years preceding World War II may represent the 
proportion that is needed to produce the divi- 
dends, interest, rents, royalties, and non-corpo- 
rate return that will provide for the continuing 
investment upon which an expanding produc- 
tivity such as we have had in the past depends. 
At any rate, it would seem reckless to depart too 
radically from such an established pattern at a 
time when unprecedentedly large private capital 
investment is counted on to make up for the 
drastic curtailment of such investment during 
the war years, and to carry us to the new high 
levels of civilian production set as our postwar 
goals. 

The Distribution of Manufacturing Income 
in War 

At the beginning of the war, the Government 
adopted controls and a tax program designed to 
prevent wartime activity from resulting in un- 
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duly swollen private returns. Due primarily to 
huge volumes, the profits before taxes of manu- 
facturing industry were very high, but through- 
out the war its profits after taxes averaged returns 
no larger than they had been in good prewar 
years. Relative to volume, they were consider- 
ably lower than in prosperous years in the past. 
Again, there can be no complaint at results that 
generally were in accord with a national war- 
time policy. 

But it is fair to note that the wages of manu- 
facturing labor were allowed to increase sub- 
stantially during the war. Between January 1, 
1941 and April, 1945, average weekly earnings 
per worker increased by 77 per cent. This was, 
in considerable part, a result of increased work- 
ing hours and a shift from low- to high-paid in- 
dustries, but straight-time hourly earnings on the 
same jobs increased about 40 per cent against a 
cost-of-living rise of about 30 per cent. 

The net result was to alter drastically the 40- 
year relationship of the 17V6-82V6 per cent divi- 
sion of Realized Income from Manufacturing. The 
share of wages and salaries increased to over 90 
per cent, and the investment share shrunk to less 
than 10 per cent. 

Its Postwar Distribution 

This wartime shift in the proportion of dis- 
tributive shares has an important bearing upon 
current wage controveries. With union demands 
for wage increases ranging up to 30 per cent, and 
the economists of the Office of War Mobilization 
and Reconversion asserting that an average in- 
crease of 24 per cent is feasible without raising 
prices, it is pertinent to inquire how such 
increases would affect the prewar ratios that 
governed realized income distribution in manu- 
facturing. 

Forecasting is always hazardous, but if we 
assume (1) that in 1946 we shall reach the $160 
billion level of national output which the Gov- 
ernment proponents of general wage increases 
expect, and (2) that there will be little increase 
in productivity because of the continuing process 
of reconversion, and (3) that the Government 
will succeed in carrying its announced purpose 


to maintain present price ceilings, it appears that 
a 24 per cent general wage increase would re- 
duce the share going to capital from 1716 per 
cent to 11 per cent even allowing for its increased 
return resulting from the repeal of the excess 
profits tax. The prewar ratios would be about 
maintained if wages remained at present levels. 

Conclusion 

Since the maintenance of these prewar ratios 
was accompanied by an unparalleled rise in the 
“real wage” of American workers, there is a 
powerful prima facie case for not tinkering with 
them. It should be noted, however, that some 
economists think that the size of the investment 
share of manufacturing income tends to provide 
more capital than can be absorbed by a mature 
economy, and thus contributes to those breaks 
in the expansion of the economy which, as stated 
at the outset, have been its principal blight. 

Regardless of what may ultimately prove to 
be the validity of this view, no one can respon- 
sibly contend that at this early but crucial stage 
in the reconversion process is the time to test it. 
Now, no one knows whether, or what dimension 
of, additional wage increases can be supported 
without forcing up prices or reducing profits to 
a point that will discourage vitally needed pri- 
vate capital investment. 

We want high and increasing wages in Ameri- 
can manufacturing. We need them to provide an 
active incentive to workers to support expand- 
ing productivity, as well as to continue the trend 
of rising living standards in America. Equally, 
we need a continuing profit incentive of suffi- 
cient attractiveness to call forth the new in- 
vestment upon which expanding productivity 
depends. 

We can never attain our dual objective if we 
push one of these aims so far and so fast that 
it defeats the other. 
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CHARTER NON-SCHEDULED INTRASTATE 

**************************** 
BUSINESS BOOMING 

At Least 12 New Freight Lines 
Expected Soon on West Coast 

Air terminals receiving flood of inquiries from organizers in 
search of base facilities; potential shippers ready to fill all cargo 
planes which become available. 


Availability of surplus C-47s and 
primary arithmetic may be expected 
to induce the appearance on the 
West Coast of up to a dozen new 
non-scheduled air freight com- 
panies within the next few months. 

Air terminals are receiving a 
flood of inquiries from organizers 
of such companies, seeking hangar, 
shop and tie-down facilities. 

► Airports — With an eye on business 
which undoubtedly will develop be- 
tween the United States and Mex- 
ico, Long Beach Municipal Airport 
and Los Angeles Airport probably 
will receive port of entry designa- 
tions within the month. 

There is every indication in the 
Southwest, and at Los Angeles and 
Long Beach, that air freight carriers 
can fill as many C-47s as they can 
obtain with perishables for eastern 
markets at rates ranging from 15 
to 26 cents per ton mile. Whether 
the lure of this market will lead to 
a disastrous overlooking of hidden 
ground operating costs remains to 
be seen. 

► New Services — One of the most 
recent freight-seekers to start flight 
operations is Pacific Air Cargo Co., 
headed by H. J. Greinetz, and based 
at Los Angeles Airport. At the same 
airport Los Angeles Air Service has 
begun operations as a charter com- 
pany using a C-47 for either cargo 
or passenger hauling. 

Seeking space at Los Angeles 
Airport is a third company, Na- 
tional Air Cargo Corp., headed by 
S. J. Jackson, ex-Army flyer, whose 
optimism is typical: 

► Prospects — “I could use today any 
number of cargo planes our com- 
pany could lay its hands on. With 
C-47s our negotiated rates, depend- 
ent on volume and our ability to 
sign return load contracts, will 
range from 15 to 20 cents per ton 
mile,” he says. 

“A 2400-mile cross-country trip 


with 6,000 lbs. at 20 cents per ton 
mile offers a one-way return of 
$1,440. We can make good money 
on that basis. And there is no rea- 
son why a C-47 can’t carry, with 
minimum fuel loads and more fre- 
quent refueling stops, a payload of 
8,000 lbs.” 

► Glider — Jackson's company initi- 
ated experimental service Dec. 6 
with a C-47 towing a Laister- 
Kauffmann CG4A glider and a com- 
bined freight load of 6600 lbs. from 
St. Louis to Los Angeles. He says 
of the test: "We learned that 
straight glider tows do not pay, but 
we were close enough to breaking 
even (a 12 percent profit loss) to 
believe that we can use gliders 
profitably in a pickup service which 
will qualify the charging of higher 


READYING NEW PLANES: 


Airborne Orchids 

Growers and importers of do- 
mestic and foreign orchids on 
the West Coast believe that 

practically all of their distance- 
shipped consignments will be 

airborne. 

They foresee the chartering of 
entire planes for special “orchid 
flights” cross country in meet- 
ing seasonal demands for the 
luxurious blooms. 

$ Hawaii — Restoration of com- 
mercial air service to Hawaii al- 
ready has resulted in renewal of 
orchild shipments, and more 
than one speculator in novelty 
flowers is considering the use of 
chartered planes to harvest and 
market orchilds from Mexico 
and Central American jungles. 


rates to fly perishables out of pro- 
duce areas which can be served by 
gliders but not by heavy transport 
planes.” 

Principal hazard of such non- 
scheduled operations, and one that 
few beginning operators seem to 
consider, is the ease with which 
potential profits may be leveled and 
even dipped into red ink by un- 
foreseen operating contingencies. 

► Handicaps — While the small non- 
scheduled company is not con- 
fronted with the heavy overhead of 
regular airlines, which must main- 
tain large ground crews and build- 



National Skyway Freight Corp., expanding its non-scheduled air freight 
operations, has contracted with North American Aviation, Inc., for modi- 
fication of two of five surplus C-47's which the line purchased recently. 
North American has turned to modification of military transports to use a 
portion of its war-expanded factory space and labor force. Shown here, as 
the first C-47 ivas turned over for modification, are (left to right) George 
McIntyre, NSF maintenance chief; Gary Stroll, North American superin- 
tendent; Robert King, NSF chief radio technician, and Thomas Haywood, 
NSF chief engineer. 
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ing facilities at regular landing 
points, it faces serious cost handi- 
caps by the very lack of such a 
service organization. 

Weather is a serious business risk 
in that the non-scheduled air 
freighter may be forced to put down 
at an airport which has little or 
no refueling or maintenance equip- 
ment. If servicing facilities are 
available they are likely to be 
primarily for the use of airlines 
renting the equipment, or owned 
outright by the airlines. 

► Costs — The non-scheduled freight- 
er is subject to the delay of receiv- 
ing service when and if the regular 
airline can give it as a convenience. 
He also can count on having to pay 
retail prices for fuel and oil, and top 
prices for maintenance and repairs 
when obtainable. 

A minor accident and repair job 
easily may cancel a trip contract, 
from the time standpoint in move- 
ment of manufactured goods or 
from the standpoint of spoilage in 
shipment of perishables. With one 
and two-plane companies the effect 
of a washout accident easily will 
delay earning power indefinitely in 
the light of the present scarcity of 
flyable equipment. 

It is highly possible that recogni- 
tion of these factors accounts for 
the apparent unconcern of sched- 
uled air carriers over the threat of 
non-scheduled encroachment on 
their business. 

► Base problem — However, some air 
terminal managers are concerned 
over the surging expansion of non- 
scheduled services, and they fore- 
see the inability of their airports 
to provide space for the new eom- 

P Also, one Southern California air 
terminal manager also is concerned 
with the obligation he feels that his 
municipal airport owes to air freight 
customers regarding the perform- 
ance ability of non-scheduled com- 
panies using the airport. 

He reports that during the past 
week he has received 15 inquiries 
for space from prospective non- 
scheduled operators, but will enter 
into no rental agreements until the 
prospective renter has given satis- 
factory showing of his company’s 
financial stability and operating 
ability. 

► Responsibility— He told Aviation 
News: 

“Air freighting overnight has be- 
come so glamorous that it behooves 
every airport manager to protect 
the eager shipper and investor alike 
against a non-scheduled company 
that conceivably may be organized 
wholly as a shoestring stock promo- 
tion venture.” 


Matson Line Keeps On Its Toes 


other surface carriers, Matson 
Navigation Co. will maintain 
through an aircraft overhaul and 
modification service at Oakland, 
California, the nucleus of an air- 
line operating organization. 

In the meantime, F. A. Bailey, 
Matson president, will combat the 
threat of air encroachment upon 
his company's rich Hawaiian tour- 
ist trade by advertising the attrac- 
tions of shipboard leisure and rest 
aboard Matson surface liners. 

► Plans — Matson’s Air Transport 
Division, headed by T. A. Schmidt, 


busy during the war with the 
overhaul of Naval Air Transport 
Service planes, will begin com- 
mercial modification and overhaul 
with an investment of $150,000 in 
new tools and equipment, and will 
occupy two hangars at Oakland 
Airport. 

Indicative of Matson's “watch- 
ful waiting" for the time when the 
company may gain a certificate to 
fly to Hawaii is a company public- 
ity release stating that “pilots and 
other flight personnel" are main- 
tained on the personnel roster of 
its Oakland Airport operation. 


Farmers, Air Industry 
Urged to Cooperate 

Most promising field for initial 
development of air cargo is in the 
field of agricultural products, Eu- 
gene E. Wilson, chairman of the 
Aircraft Industries Association, be- 

Wilson, who also is vice-chairman 
of United Aircraft Corp., told a 
dinner meeting of the National 
Council of Farmer Cooperatives that 
aviation and agriculture, working 
together, can in the near future 
revolutionize food and produce 
marketing for the benefit of the 

> Cooperation — The two should act 
together to speed development of 
air transportation to create addi- 
tional employment and income, as 
well as contribute importantly to 
national security, Wilson said, add- 
ing that each industry had accom- 
plished the impossible during the 
war and should now cooperate for 
equally vital peacetime objectives. 

“Aviation and agriculture already 
have completed experiments which 
demonstrate that with the coopera- 
tion of government, farmers, ship- 
pers and the trade, great increases 
in the volume of fresh farm prod- 
uce shipped by air are to be ex- 
pected in the near future,” he said. 
“For example, it has been authori- 
tatively estimated that almost one- 
third of the fruits and vegetables 
shipped from out of the great Win- 
ter Garden area might go by air, 
if the air freight rate could be 
brought down to 10 cents per ton 
mile, a foreseeable goal.” 

> Hurdles— He listed as important 
among factors now retarding a re- 
duction in rate “arbitrary Gov- 
ernment restrictions which prevent 
the use by operators of the full 
potential of cargo aircraft specially 


designed for the job of carrying 
farm produce.” 

Wilson suggested that agricul- 
ture and aviation should work with 
shippers to remove these and the 
other barriers to steady develop- 
ment of transport types especially 
needed for the air cargo job. 

National Skyway Freight 
Increases Fleet to 11 

Addition of five surplus C-47’s 
to the National Skyway Freight 
Corp. fleet, and removal of opera- 
tions and maintenance base from 
Long Beach to the Los Angeles 
Municipal Airport, has been an- 
nounced by Robert W. Prescott, 

president. 

All the C-47’s are being modi- 
fied as cargo carriers, with insula- 
tion, thermostatic heat control and 
double size cargo doors. Two of the 
planes are being converted at North 
American Aviation Corp.'s new 
modifiication plant at Inglewood, 
California. The remaining three are 
being converted by Globe Aircraft 
Corp. at Ft. Worth, Texas. 

► Fleet — With the new planes, the 
line, also known as the "Flying 
Tiger Line” will have eleven planes. 

Canadian Transport Board 
Schedules Two Hearings 
The Canadian Air Transport 
Board will hold hearings in mid- 
January on applications for com- 
mercial non-scheduled charter ser- 
vices applied for by Leavens 
Bros., Ltd., Toronto, for a service 
out of Leamington, Ont., to any- 
where in Canada, Newfoundland 
and the United States, and by Air- 
craft Industries of Canada Ltd., 
Montreal, for a service to any point 
normally within a radius of 500 
miles of Montreal. 
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We're continuously giving ’em plane facts, because Mcchanix Illustrated 



Evan more of our business is giving 
our readers the newest — first. The 
"flying wing” (pictured at right) for 
example, is just being tested now. 
But our authoritative article, com- 
plete with photographs and colored 
diagrams, has already been read by 
the men who bought the December 
Mechanix Illustrated — and judging 
from their response, we really pub- 
lished something in "Something New 
on the Wing”! 


Give ’em 
plane facts! 


has the kind of readers who expect facts. They want details, too — the 
kind of down-to-earth truth that comes in handy when they're up in 
the air. They go for such a full-page item as "Sky Signposts” in the 
December Mechanix Illustrated — it’s a quiz on map symbols and 
airway signs. A professional, an amateur or just an air-minded 
groundling can get the answers if he doesn’t know them. But there’s 
plenty more in that December issue — including clear photographs of 

Goodyear Aircraft’s new fighter plane 
which goes upstairs at 7,000 feet a 
minute — and a full-color picture 
article showing how student 
mechanics learn the complicated 
fuel and hydraulic systems of the 
Douglas C-54 . . . 



But — planely* — it’s your business ... to tell your 
story to the greatest air-minded market in the 
country, the young, eager , coupon-clipping read- 
ers who are making Mechanix Illustrated the most 
up-and-active magazine in the aviation field. 

Fawcett Publications, Inc., 295 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 17 
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PERSONNEL 


Prescott A. Tolman Named 
Sales Director of EAL 
Prescott A. Tolman has been ap- 
pointed director of sales for Eastern 
Air Lines. Tol- 
man has just 
been released 
from the Marine 
Corps and before 
going into the 

Eastern for 
seven years in 
the traffic de- 
partment. Tol- 
man’s headquar- 
ters will be at the line’s main office 
in New York. 



W. T. Beebe, personnel manager of 
the Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Corp. 
of Missouri, has been appointed per- 

ard Propellers division of United Air- 
craft Corp. succeeding James P. Jef- 
frey who has resigned. Beebe for- 
merly held the position, having joined 
Hamilton in 1940 and leaving to go to 



Three New Appointments 
Are Announced by CAA 

John Easton (left) has been ap- 
pointed deputy chief of the technical 
development division of the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration. He is 
returning to CAA after three years 
with the Whiting Corp. where he was 




director of development. David S. 
Jenkins (right) has been appointed 
as chief of the airport development 
section and Joseph Baum has been 
named assistant to the aircraft con- 
trol officer. 

Marshall Bannell has been appointed 
eastern division public relations di- 
rector of American Airlines System 
with headquarters in New York. He 
succeeds Peter J. McDonnell, who re- 
signed to become associate director of 
public relations for Abbott Kimball 
Co., advertising agency. Bannell is a 
former newspaper man and served in 
a public relations capacity with Pan 
American Airways. 


Lt. Col. Harvey K. Miller, on terminal 
leave from the Air Transport Com- 



H. M. Wales has been named sales 
manager of aviation electronic equip- 



electronie products of the division. 
Wales, formerly with GE, was a pilot 
in the Army Air Forces. 

Frank C. Barker has been appointed 
superintendent of communications 
and ground operations for Northeast 
Airlines following a consolidation of 
the ground operations and communi- 
cations departments. This post was 
created to centralize responsibility 
and authority and to provide closer 
cooperation. Before joining North- 
east in 1936 Barker was with Nation- 
al Air Transport and Eastern Air- 


Justin R. Laing has been appointed by 
the General Petroleum Corp. as its 
aviation representative for Oregon 



TWA VICE-PRESIDENT: 

Brig. Gen. Julius C. Holmes, who 
figured prominently in some of the 
war’s most important diplomatic 
missions as a member of General 
Eisenhower's staff, and who has 
been named a vice-president of 
Transcontinental & Western Air, 
Inc., in charge of international re- 
lations in conjunction toitli the air- 
line's overseas operations. 


and Southern Idaho. He will aid com- 
munities in the development of air 
centers. Laing previously was airport 
manager and chief pilot for the Lewis 

Julia Benton Hopkins formerly ex- 
aminer for the board of governors of 
the Federal Reserve System, an- 
nounces her recent resignation as tax 
counsellor for PCA to engage in the 

and aviation law, with offices in 
Washington. 


gineer on aviation products for The 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co., Inc. 
Hogan has been with Goodyear since 
1933 and was in charge of fuel tank 
development for Goodyear during 



pean wing for priorities and traffic. 
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TRANSPORT 

U. S., Britain Begin New Attempt 
To Resolve Air Transport Fight 

Each apparently enters Bermuda conference as set as ever on 
having its own way, however, and firmly adhering to the stand- 
point it held when Chicago session ended. 


The United States and the United 
Kingdom will attempt in the Ber- 
muda civil aviation conference 
opening tomorrow to resolve the 
controversies that presently threat- 
en to split the world into two war- 
ring spheres of influence in the field 
of international air transport. 

They have tried before on several 
occasions, notably at the Chicago 
civil aviation conference in Novem- 
ber-December, 1944, and indica- 
tions are that this time each party 
begins negotiations as adamantly 
determined on having its own way 

► No Concessions— The United 
States, anxiously endeavoring to get 
its air routes established around the 
globe, is in no frame of mind to 
make concessions to Britain that 
might later be generalized into mul- 
tilateral concessions which would 
undo much of this country's success 
to date in selling freedom-of-the- 

Britain, unable to inaugurate 
services for several months, has 
nothing to gain by haste and is in 
a strong bargaining position, as even 
American authorities acknowledge, 
to win her argument for partial 
controls on at least the airlanes be- 
tween the United States and the 
United Kingdom. 

I Situation — Although the two coun- 
tries went far toward compromis- 
ing their differences during the 
course of the Chicago conference, 
indications are that they enter the 
Bermuda conferences with all bets 
off. each participant adhering to its 
final position at Chicago. 

Thus the United States will, (1) 
oppose frequency controls, (2) op- 
pose any kind of formula designed 
to divide carrying capacity, (3) 
seek ''unrestricted” application of 
the Fifth Freedom of the Air and 
(4) probably will take the position 
that if rate controls are to be insti- 
tuted at all, it should be the func- 
tion of carriers and not of govern- 

The British will reiterate then- 


generalization that “uneconomic 
competition” must be eliminated. 
They would accomplish this through 
frequency regulation, adjustment of 
seating space to traffic offering, fare 
controls and tight restriction of the 
Fifth Freedom, if they accept it at 
all. 

► Atmosphere — The foregoing leaves 
out of account, however, one ex- 
tremely salutary factor in the Ber- 
muda picture, that is, that the per- 
sonality conflicts of Chicago are not 
likely to be present this time. The 
strong differences persist but lack 
of good will seems to have disap- 
peared or at least to have dimin- 
ished to a point where it is negligi- 
ble. 

To emphasize the United States 
intention to retain the maximum de- 
gree of bargaining power, the Civil 


Aeronautics Board last week at the 
last minute withheld judgment on 
the traffic conference agreement 
framed by the International Air 
Transport Association in October at 
its Montreal meeting. 

It was felt, according to reports, 
that action on the IATA agreement 
just as the Bermuda conference was 
about to begin, might have weak- 
ened the United States position. 
Thus this country now enters a new 
air conference with Britain still 
having given no official show of ap- 
proval of rate-making in the man- 

» Conference Postponed— The North 
Atlantic traffic conference therefore 
had to postpone its meeting until 
Feb. 1 after convening for ten min- 
utes Jan. 8. This was done, a state- 
ment said, because it would "not 
be appropriate to proceed at this 
time in the light of the announce- 
ment of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board.” 

The Board had said that “in view 
of the imminence of the conference 
with the British, the Board con- 
cluded that the public interest of 
the U. S. requires that any further 
consideration of a decision" be de- 

► Delegates — Delegates to the Ber- 
muda conference are: 

American: Col. George P. Baker, 
head of the Office of Transportation 
and Communications policy in the 



EAL TRAVEL AGENTS MAKE 1946 PLANS: 


Regional travel representatives of Eastern Air Lines met at New York 
recently to talk about 1946 travel trends and resumption of commissions 
to travel agents. Left to right around the table are: George E. Michael, 
manager of EAL’s Travel Department, who called the meeting; Miss Ger- 
trude Roche of Boston, New England Division agency manager; Charles 
Ricker of New York, Northern Division agency manager; Frank Matrix of 
Detroit, Great Lakes Division agency manager; Trond Sundem of Miami, 
Southern Division agency manager; Thomas White of New York, agency 
representative, and Leo J. Cafferty of Chicago , Central Division agency 
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TheWreck RADER’S “AVION” 

(Suppose men had quit trying after that) 



T air-minded men learned from the behavior of that 
early Hying machine — and, with added knowledge, 
went on to build better planes. 

That progressive process has never stopped. 
Through the years Northrop has been a part of it, 
contributing many an aviation “first” to produce 
better, safer and more efficient airplanes. 

For instance, in 1930, the Northrop “Alpha” was 
the newest thing in aviation. The first all-metal, 
stressed-skin monoplane with multicellular wing 
structure, it Hew across the U.S.A. in 22 hours. Yet 
“Alpha” was old in 1934 — by that time Northrop’s 
“Gamma" was pioneering the stratosphere and flying 


the same distance in less than 12 hours. 

Even the revolutionary planes of war (including 
Northrop’s own P-61 Black Widow) arc no longer 
“new.” Soon you'll be seeing the Northrop l-'lying 
H'ing. A huge airplane without fuselage or tail, a 
design that is nearly all lift! 

This obsoleting the old and improving the new is 
one thing that must continue. For better aircraft can 
help peace-loving nations insure their peace. And 
better aircraft can help underwrite prosperity through 
cheaper, safer, faster world travel and commerce. 

The job ahead for aviation is still big. So big, in 
fact, that it can be accomplished only by an industry 
that continues to be strong and progressive. 
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State Department; Garrison Nor- 
ton, deputy director of the Office; 
Stokeley Morgan, chief of the De- 
partment’s Aviation Division; L. 
Welch Pogue, CAB chairman; Os- 
wald Ryan, Harlee Branch and Josh 
Lee, CAB members, and George 
Neal. CAB's general counsel. 

British: Sir William Hildred and 
L. J. Dunnett, of the Civil Aviation 
Ministry; N. J. A. Cheetham, of the 
Foregn Office; Major J. R. McCrin- 
dle. of British Overseas Airways 
Corp., and Sir Henry Self and Peter 
Masefield of the British diplomatic 
representation in Washington. 

► Agenda — The Bermuda confer- 
ence. in addition to attempting to 
settle the economic questions out- 
standing between the two countries, 
will consider commercial use of mil- 
itary air bases built with American 
funds and materials on Britsh soil 
during the war. These include the 
99-year lease bases in the Western 
Hemisphere as well as a number of 
other important ones around the 

In a formal statement. Baker said 
last week that the two countries 
“appear to be far apart" on "im- 

fident "that the same overall ap- 
proach between the two countries 
will bring as successful an agree- 
ment in civil aviation as was ac- 
complished in telecommunications 
five weeks ago." 

> Pressure — American sources reit- 
erated last week ther opinion that 
the large success this country is 
having in winning adherents to 
freedom-of-the-air is influencing 
Britain to re-examine its opposi- 
tion. 

Latest addition, according to 
Prague reports, to the Fifth Free- 
dom advocates was Czechoslovakia 
which reportedly signed a bilateral 
agreement last week. Turkey, 
which has ratified the Convention 
on International Civil Aviation, is 
reported about to sign a similar 
agreement. 

Buffalo to Intervene 

Deviating from past policy, the 
City of Buffalo will formally inter- 
vene in aviation matters affecting 
it when CAB hearings are held 
within the next few weeks. Corpo- 
ration Counsel Fred C. Maloney 
has announced. Corporation Coun- 
sel Casimer T. Partyka, Buffalo’s 
legal expert on aviation and airport 
matters, will testify. 

Maloney said he will make a 
thorough study of the city's past 
policy of not intervening at CAB 
hearings on airline applications. 


Land to Take Over 
At ATA Jan. 16 

Shelves plan for vacation after 

leaving shipping posts; Ramspeck 

already on job. 

Emory S. Land plans to go to 
work as president of Air Transport 
Association Jan. 16, day after his 
resignation is effective as chairman 
of the Maritime Commission and 
Administrator of the War Shipping 
Admnistration. 

He would like to take a little time 
off, he told Aviation News, but 
"they've waited for me long 
enough.” 

At ATA it was said the presi- 
dency was offered the retired 
vice admiral at least two months 
ago. Acceptance hinged on White 
House reaction to his withdrawal 
from the Maritime Commission and 
WSA. The resignation was accepted 
some days ago, effective Jan. 15. 

► Air Background — Land will go to 
the Association as a neophyte, to 
use his own word, but his record 
shows that he is far from entering 
a new field. He learned to fly at 
Naval Air Stations at Pensacola, 
Fla., and Anacostia, D. C., in 1922, 
and was a naval aviator and ob- 
server. From 1928 to 1930 he was 
vice president and treasurer of the 
Guggenheim Fund for Promotion of 
Aeronautics, and from 1923 to 1928 
was a member of the Army and 
Navy Helium Board and National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronau- 
tics. He was assistant chief of the 
Bureau of Aeronautics from 1926 to 
1928. 

It appeared last week that Land 
will be the second of the new tri- 
umvirate of ATA officers to go on 
the job. Robert Ramspeck, former 
Georgia representative in Congress, 
held his first industry meeting last 
week as the Association’s new ex- 
ecutive vice-president when plans 
were mapped for ATA participa- 
tion in the recent air mail confer- 
ence with Post Office Department 
officials. 

► Arnold — Milton W. Arnold, new 
operations and engineering vice- 
president, was in the hospital with 
the flu and it looked as though some 
time might go by before he is able 
to start work. Arnold recently left 
the Army where, as brigadier gen- 
eral, he was acting chief of staff of 
the Air Transport Command. 

The Association will need more 
space to accommodate its present 
personnel, clerical and executive 
staffs of its new executives, and in- 
creases under its expansion pro- 



Robert Ramspeck 


gram (Aviation News, Jan. 7). 
Hence it has leased an eight-story 
building near its present headquar- 

Expectation is that ATA will be 
using two floors of the building by 
Feb. 1, and probably all of it by 
April 1. Some of the departments 
will move as fast as the new quar- 
ters are available, while others, in- 
cluding the executive offices, will 
remain where they are until the 
final move. 

Administration Building 
Planned at Seattle 

The Port of Seattle at Seattle, 
Wash., expects to call bids in Febru- 
ary or March for construction of a 
$2,000,000 administration building 
at the Seattle-Tacoma airport, built 
during the war by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration. 

Plans call for a five-story rein- 
forced concrete structure, 150 x 470 
ft., plus two-story office wings and 
a one-story 350 x 135 ft. garage. 
The building will be of most mod- 
ern construction, with a filtered 
humidified air conditioning system, 
acoustical treatment, six freight and 
three passenger elevators, insula- 
tion and fire doors. 

TCA Rate Ruling 

Trans-Canada Airlines rates be- 
tween Victoria and Vancouver were 
raised Jan. 1 to equal those of 
Canadian Pacific Airlines. CPA runs 
a local service, while TCA is per- 
mitted to carry local traffic between 
the two cities on its transcontinental 
route because of the aircraft short- 
age. The rate ruling was made by 
the Canadian Air Transport Board 
at Ottawa, on complaint by CPA 
against lower TCA routes, after an 
investigation of operating cost. 
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Realistic Approach to Problems 
Characterizes Airmail Meeting 

Post Office Department, CAB and airline officials confer in 
Washington to discuss study of possible revenues if all first class 
mail were carried by plane. 

By MERLIN MICKEL 


A new active and realistic ap- 
proach to domestic air mail prob- 
lems characterized last week's 
Washington meeting of Post Office 
Department, Civil Aeronautics 
Board and airline officials. Signifi- 
cantly, it was the first conference of 
all three groups to discuss this sit- 

The fact it was called by postal 
officials was seen as encouraging 
evidence of the department’s recog- 
nition of the increasingly close-knit 
relationship between its responsi- 
bilities and those assigned in the 
Civil Aeronautics Act, which states 
that the Civil Aeronautics Author- 
ity shall consider "encouragement 
and development of an air-trans- 
portation system properly adapted 
to the present and future needs . . . 
of the postal service. . . .” 

► Study Prepared — Specifically, the 
Post Office desired to acquaint CAB 
and the industry with a study com- 
pleted by Inspector George E. Mil- 
ler, showing the effect on postal rev- 
enues of carriage of all first class 
mail by air, at varying rates of 
postage, possibilities of carrying 
parcel post by air, international 
postage rates and related subjects. 
It was the first time such detailed 
information had been made avail- 
able. 

Expressions at the meeting point- 
ed to the time all first class mail 
will go by air, but even the Post 
Office department officials, general- 
ly thought to favor such a move, 
made no prediction as to when that 
time might come. Miller's data dem- 
onstrated that the profit on first 
class mail has been offsetting a defi- 


cit in other classes, and reduced 
profit from first class mail, such as 
could be expected if all of it were 
carried by air, might result in an 
overall loss to the department. This 
brought up the old question of ex- 
tent to which mail in second and 
lower classes might be subsidized. 
► Profit — The inspector's study 
showed that while first class mail 
alone would still show a profit of 
$82,000,000 if all were carried by 
air, the department’s overall loss 
would then be $121,000,000 a year, 
without addition of new employees. 
The loss would increase if employees 
were added. He said further that 
reduction of air mail postage from 
8 to 5 cents an ounce, with first 
class mail continuing to go by sur- 
face carrier, would still mean a 
$10,000,000 profit on air mail, al- 
though there would be an overall 
deficit of $96,000,000. 

Reduction of air mail fee to 5 

Robert Ramspeck, new executive 
vice-president of Air Transport As- 
sociation, asserted ATA would sup- 
port legislation for the 5-cent rate, 
and favors a gradual reduction un- 
til no distinction remains between 

He said carriage of parcel post by 
air suggested many problems, in- 
cluding priorities and rates. Air 
post cards are not favored by the 
airlines if they entailed subsidies. 
Ramspeck urged adequate airmail 
handling facilities at airports, and, 
to further air mail use, proposed 
that the department consider all 
forms of promotion, especially by 
local postmasters, and a program of 


advertising, posting air schedules, 
and similar devices. 

► Facilities — Miller told the 150 per- 
sons who packed the hearing room 
that facilities for handling mail are 
adequate at ony two of the 29 air- 
mail fields now used. He selected 39 
points for principal fields, and urged 
secondary facilities at 174 more. 

Increases in the number of air- 
line planes were advocated by Lt. 
Gen. Harold L. George, command- 
ing general of the Air Transport 
Command, who said he wants to see 
a great air transport fleet as an 
“adjunct to air power.” 


56 Seats Provided 
In PCA C-54’s 


The converted C-54's being placed 
in service this month by Pennsyl- 
vania-Central Airlines will provide 
a seating capacity of 56 passengers 
with 22 seats on one side of the aisle 
and 34 on the other. 

Rear wall of the cabin has been 
moved about 6 ft. aft. At the front 
there are seven baggage compart- 
ments. Coat room is at the back. 
Two hostesses will serve meals from 
two buffets. Men’s and women’s 
lavatories are back of the cabin. 
Conversion also entails reenforce- 
ment of the floor structure, and in- 
stallation of hardwod floors, a new 
cabin heating and ventilating sys- 
tem, soundproofing and cabin lining. 
Seats will have individual reading 
lights, and there are heat ventila- 
tors and parcel racks. Cabins are 
being equipped with an oxygen 
high pressure system. 

► 15 on Way— PCA is putting 15 of 
the planes into service at a conver- 
sion cost of about $275,000 each. 


3’s is one of the 12 basic C-54’s 
allocated to the company last Oc- 


It will be used between Wash- 
ington and Chicago and Washing- 
ton and Norfolk. Remainder of the 
15 are to be in service by the end 
of spring. 



Floor Plan of 56-Passenger DC-4: Drawing shows seat- 
ing arrangement of PCA’s converted C-54’s. Numbers 
refer to (1) instrument panel, (2) pedestal, (3) pilot’s 
seat, (4) co-pilot’s seat, (5) observer’s seat, (6) radio 


compartment, (7) baggage compartments, (8) buffets, 
(9) hostess seats, (10) coat room, (11) men's lavatory, 
(12) ivomen’s lavatory. Eight rows of passenger seats 
accommodate three each and 16 two each. 
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Flexible Feederline 
Patterns Are Urged 

CAB New England Area Case 

oral argument highlighced by 

New York Port Authority pro- 

Establishment of flexible local 
air service patterns on a sectional 
basis was urged on CAB last week 
by the Port of New York Authority. 

The proposal highlighted oral 
argument in the New England Area 
case, fourth to reach the Board for 
decision. Board members displayed 
interest in methods of devising such 
patterns. 

► Suggestions — Based on the ideal 
of some type of air service for all 
communities of substantial size, the 
Port Authority, in the case as inter- 
venor, said the pattern should in- 

► Feeder service linking towns of 
reasonable size with trunkline junc- 

► Market service linking cities and 
towns in a local region with those 
centers where community of inter- 
est lies. 

► Service linking major traffic gen- 
erating centers with major vacation 
and recreational areas. 

To effect “non-trunkline” service 
at the many communities, the au- 
thority suggested issuance of “flexi- 
ble certificates” giving the operator 
leeway as to exact communities to 
be served on particular trips and 
allowing him to adjust service to 
seasonal and other variations in de- 
mand. 

► Danger — Citing a view expressed 
by Board Member Oswald Ryan on 
the danger of states acquiring con- 
trol through intrastate regulation, 
the Authority contended that CAB 
would be fostering this if it pays in- 
adequate attention to development 
of local service. 

Examiners in the case have 
recommended Wiggins Airways of 
Norwood, Mass., for three-year 
temporary certification for nine 
feeder routes in Southern New Eng- 
land, Colonial Airlines for perma- 
nent extensions of AM 72, and 
Northeast Airlines for a route from 
Burlington, Vt. to Portland, Me., 
via intermediate points, on a three- 
year trial basis (Aviation News, 
Oct. 8). 

► Plea — Wiggins and the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, in- 
tervenor, pleaded for five-year tem- 
porary certification, contending that 
three years would be insufficient to 
demonstrate feeder service potenti- 
alities. They also reminded the 
board that a five-year basis for 


Surplus Allocations 

Two domestic airlines re- 
ceived six C-54's last week from 
the Surplus Property Adminis- 
tration in its -23rd allocation. In 
all 22 four-engine and three 
two-engine planes were allotted. 

Three C-54A’s went to United 
and two to Northwest, which 
also received one C-54B. A C-41 
(which SPA describes as an 
earlier, passenger version of the 
C-47) was allocated to Civil 
Aeronautics Administration. 

Other allocations — Five C- 
54A’s went to the Netherlands 
Government; four to the Nether- 
lands Indies Government; two 
to Charles A. Christman, New 
York City, whose firm will con- 
vert and resell them; two to 
Edward L. Traylor, Washington, 
acting as agent for the pur- 
chasers; two to Latin American 
Airways, and one to The Hearst 
Corp. One C-53 was allocated to 
Scottish Aviation and one to 


equipment depreciation is cus- 
tomary. 

Skyway Corp. of Providence, 
R. I. proposing helicopter service 
exclusively, argued that suitable 
equipment is so near the market it 
will be available before the Board's 
decision. Denial of its application 
now, Skway said, would be to "lose 
important advantages of early ex- 
perimentation." 


Examiners Barron Fredricks 
and Joseph Fitzmaurice recom- 
mended denial of Skyway's applica- 
tion, however, on the grounds that 
helicopters would not be available 
“within a reasonable time.” 

Braniff Buys 18 202’s, 
PCA Orders 15 More 

Additional orders for 33 Martin 
202’s totalling around $7,000,000 
were announced last week. Fifteen 
will go to PCA for approximately 
$3,000,000 and 18 to Braniff Air- 
ways for more than $4,000,000. 

Braniff becomes the fifth airline 
to order the twin-engine transport 
which is expected to be available 
early in 1947. PCA’s order is a re- 
newal, following by less than two 
months its order for 35, the first to 
be placed for the new airliner which 
is especially designed for short-haul 
operations. 

► Total Orders — The commitments 
brought to 155 the number of 202’s 
now on order, with total value close 
to $35,000,000. Martin also is con- 
verting C-54’s for both com- 

Elsewhere, Pan American Air- 
ways received delivery of the first 
of 20 Lockheed Constellations. The 
43-passenger four-engine ship was 
flown from Lockheed Air Terminal 
to Miami and thence to LaGuardia 
Field, New York. PAA expects to 
put it in service on the North At- 
lantic this month. 



TCA PUTS LORAN IN SERVICE: 

TCA is using LORAN radar equipment on its trans- Atlantic Lancaster 
transports. The Long Range Navigational equipment allows accurate 
fixes at well over 800 miles from the transmitting station in daytime 
and over 1,400 miles at night, with better-than-celestial accuracy. Photo 
shows a LORAN viewer in use by a TCA navigator on a trans-Atlantic 
Lancaster. 
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Bargaining Between ALPA, Airlines 
Seems Headed for Showdown 

Operators present united front, name committee headed by 
Damon to represent all in negotiations; offer of Sl5,500 for ocean 
work turned down by pilots. 

By BLAINE STUBBLEFIELD 


Bargaining between the airlines 
and ALPA, the strong Air Line Pi- 
lots Association, over pay and 
working conditions, seems headed 
lor a showdown. 

The operators, presenting a 
united front in lieu of company 
negotiations, by agreement have 
appointed a committee headed by 
Ralph Damon, president of Amer- 
ican Airlines, to negotiate with 
ALPA, especially on flying convert- 
ed C-54 equipment in intercon- 
tinental service. The agreement has 
been filed, in accordance with law, 
v/ith CAB, which will either ap- 
prove or disapprove it. The Board 
might possibly issue an opinion, but 
this is unlikely. 

► No Statement — Dave Behnke, 

ALPA president, is reported to have 
declined comment at his Chicago 
headquarters, saying that release of 
information to the press on the 
negotiations was a breach of faith. 
Officials of the Air Transport Asso- 
ciation said they would suggest to 
the airlines wage negotiation com- 
mittee that it issue a clarifying 
statement at an early date. 

Observers have predicted for 
years that when the supply of 
qualified pilots, trained at govern- 
ment expense for war, far outran 
airline requirements, operators 
would take issue with ALPA, which 
has come near being a closed shop, 
on steadily increasing salaries. 

> Pilot Surplus — Thousands of dis- 
charged military transport pilots, 
qualified on two- and four-engined 
equipment, are available, after re- 
fresher and route time, for airline 
service. Certain airline officials say 
they will hire these men, at rates 
much lower than those demanded 
by ALPA, unless a satisfactory 
agreement is reached. They said 
also tliat they would put qualified 
executives and superintendents in 
the cockpits if necessary. 

Current union drives in other in- 
dustries are supported by a short- 
age of manpower, whereas the pi- 
lots are faced in their demands by 
the competition of non-union ap- 
plicants for the jobs. 

► CAB Powers — CAB, in making 
rates for the airlines, has taken 


cognizance of various cost items, 
including salaries. Apparently there 
is no ground on which the Board 
could legally interfere with pay 
scales arrived at by collective bar- 
gaining under the Railway Labor 
Act, as provided by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act. Nevertheless, since pi- 
lot pay affects the cost of airmail 
service, express service and the 
public interest in travel, it is be- 
lieved the Board could strongly in- 
fluence conclusions in this contro- 
versy. On American flag foreign 
services, the Board has no rate 
authority except to prevent dis- 
crimination, preferential treatment, 
and prejudice. 

Airline officials confirmed reports 
that they had offered the pilots 
$15,500 per year for intercontin- 
ental operations, and $12,500 for 
domestic service, and that these of- 
fers were not accepted and are now 
withdrawn. Thus negotiations by 
the newly-appointed committee 
presumably start from scratch ex- 
cept where contracts are in effect. 
They said it was true that the pi- 
lots had asked for $22,500 on in- 
ternational runs, and $18,500 on 
DC-4s on domestic routes. This 
would be for eight-year seniority 
men working 85 hours per month. 

► Committee — The airlines labor 
negotiation committee consists of 
representatives of American Air- 
lines, Braniff, Eastern, United, 
TWA, and PCA. The others have 
given the committee power of at- 
torney to act on wage contracts, on 
all types of equipment, including 
DC-3's. 

TWA officials confirmed reports 
that their trans-Atlantic operations 
have been held up since Dec. 20 by 
failure to reach agreement with the 
pilots. One spokesman for another 
company said in his opinion the 
pilots are “conducting a silent 
strike.” 

► Retroactive — It is understood that 
any agreement reached between the 
wage committee and the pilots on 
pay scales for DC-4s will be retro- 
active to the start of operations. 
Presumably the pay rate on TWA 
307 Stratoliners is being considered 
as a yardstick. 


Delta To Use Pursers 

Passenger service aboard the 
44-passenger DC-4’s Delta plans 
to have in service this spring 
will include a purser in addition 
to the usual stewardess. 

Delta says it will be the first 
use of a flight purser on do- 
mestic airlines. The purser’s du- 
ties will include responsibility 
for passengers during flight, col- 
lection of tickets and loading of 
passengers, and supervision of 
loading and unloading of cargo 


The Air Transport Command told 
Aviation News that in July it had 
8,584 pilots qualified to fly four- 
engined airplanes; in August it had 
the war-time high of 8,815; in Sep- 
tember 8,641; October 5,836; and in 
November 4,928. Probably 1,000 
more have been discharged since 
the figures were compiled. This 
means that nearly 5,000 four-en- 
gine pilots, all capable of flying 
two-engined planes also, are out of 
service, and an unknown number 
of them seeking jobs. The Navy 
also has discharged several thou- 
sand, the exact figure not imme- 
diately available. 

Discussion of Airports 
Scheduled in California 
The first attempt to develop a 
complete answer to all objections 
to airports will bring together civic 
planners of two major West Coast 
counties, Los Angeles and Orange, 
in a special meeting in Glendale, 
Calif. Feb. 10. 

The conference has been called by 
the Planning Congress of Los An- 
geles County to determine what can 
be done to overcome opposition to 
airports. A portion of the meeting 
will be devoted to a round-table 
discussion between one or more air- 
port opponents and airport pro- 
ponents. 

Sacramento Airport Vote 
Sacramento, Calif., voters soon 
will vote on a $300,000 bond issue 
which, with another $300,000 to be 
provided by the Federal govern- 
ment, would be used to improve 
Sacramento Airport, shortly to be 
restored to city use by the Army. 
Major changes planned include zon- 
ing, a central administration build- 
ing, taxiways, ramps, sewers, water, 
electricity, single hangars, garages 
and additional land. 
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A description of the "Anchor Bush- 
ing Method of Apply Templato 
Making" is yours for the asking. 







PICAO Resumes Work 
After Holiday Recess 

Air Navigation Committee holds 

first meeting of new year; Interim 

council schedules first 1946 session 

for Jan. 21. 

Its holiday recess over, the Pro- 
visional International Civil Aviation 
Organization set to work again in 
Montreal last week with the Air 
Navigation Committee holding .the 
first of the new year’s meetings. 

It was devoted mainly to the re- 
ports of various technical subcom- 
mittees, now officially termed "di- 
visions,” which have been piling up 
steadily. Latest completed include 
those on search and rescue, landing 
areas and ground aids, rules of the 
air, and aeronautical maps and 

► Schedule — Other new subcommit- 
tees which will hold initial meetings 
before the end of the month include 
tnose on personnel and licensing, 
accident investigation, facilitation of 
international air transport, and air- 
line operating practices. 

PICAO's Interim Council will 
hold its first meeting of the new 
session Jan. 21. 

Fresh from a trip to Dublin, Lon- 
don and Paris to prepare for region- 
al conferences on air navigation 
facilities, Dr. Edward Warner, 
Council president, held a press con- 
ference at which he announced 
officially that the North Atlantic 
Conference in Dublin would begin 
March 4, to be followed by the 
European l egion discussions in Paris 
on April 8. 

► Major Task — It was expected that 
about 100 delegates, advisers and 
staff would attend the Dublin meet- 
ing, Dr. Warner said, and "con- 
siderably more” at the Paris discus- 
sions. They will probably last two 
or three weeks. 

Major task of these conferences — 
the North Atlantic mostly concerns 
air transport on this continent — is 
to arrange for the continued opera- 
tion of air navigational facilities set 
up during the war for military 
needs. This involves first deciding 
what specific facilities are useful 
for commercial transport and then 
working out a plan for distribu- 
tion of expense of their upkeep, 
k Operation — In many cases it is 
expected that the nation in which 
particular stations are located will 
undertake the operation and cost. 
Maintenance of establishments such 
as weather ships on the high seas 
and meteorological stations in 
Greenland, however, must be shared 



TWA TRANSACTION: 
Principals in TWA’s recent sale of 
$30,000,000 in 3 percent sinking 
fund debentures at par and accrued 
interest to the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society were Mrs. Margaret 
Potter Ewell, left, assistant secre- 
tary of TWA, and Miss Helen B. 
Taylor, assistant secretary of Equit- 
able. The money will be used 
largely for purchase of 36 Con- 
stellations. In addition to being the 
first time such a large-scale equip- 
ment program has been financed 
with a long-term unsecured loan of 
this type, the transaction is believed 
to be the first of such size in which 
two women executives signed the 


by all the states in proportion to the 
interest involved. 

The PICAO route service confer- 
ences, as they are to be known, also 
will have to decide on procedures, 
arrange for publication of naviga- 
tional information, and make allow- 
ances in their final plans for an- 
ticipated future development. Above 
all, they will strive, through appli- 
cation of PICAO standards and 
recommended practices, for world 
uniformity. 

Reading, Penna., Schedules 
Airport Improvements 

Reading, Penna., has increased its 
appropriation for airport improve- 
ments in 1946 by $100,000 because 
of anticipated expansion in com- 
mercial and civilian flying. The air- 
port budget was set at $116,000. 

City council recently engaged 
Gilbert Associates, Reading engi- 
neers, to draw plans to convert the 
field from “a 90 percent military 
installation to a 100 percent com- 
mercial enterprise.” 

► The Reading Army Air Field, 
which occupies most of the airport, 
has been placed on inactive status 
and all military planes removed, 
Lt. Col. Frank H. Barber, com- 
mander, announced. 
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DOWNPAYMENT: 

A $25,000 downpayment for Pan 
American's famous Dinner Key 
seaplane base at Miami is received 
by James E. Yonge, PAA attorney 
(left), from A. B. Curry, Miami 
City manager. The city is buying 
the base, which includes a terminal 
building and three hangars, for $1,- 
050,000, and will convert it into a 
yacht center. 

SAE Session Hears 
Weather Discussions 

Airline representatives warn 

against hasty revision of current 

instrument landing procedures. 

Methods to alleviate air traffic 
jams and bad weather holdups at 
airports were suggested at last 
week’s meeting of the Society of 
Automotive Engineers in Detroit by 
John F. Gill, chief check pilot for 
Eastern Air Lines, and E. A. Cut- 
rell. who returned to American Air- 
lines last week as superintendent of 
flight development. Both are sta- 
tioned at LaGuardia Field. 

Gill cautioned that any improve- 

tion and traffic control systems must 
necessarily be a temporary expedi- 
ent, since future traffic volume will 
require "much closer flights on air- 
ways than current facilities can 
tolerate." Therefore he feels an en- 
tirely new approach to the problem 
may be necessary, with “promising 
solutions” offered through prin- 
ciples of radar and television. 

► “Wishful Thinking" — Cutrell ob- 
served that current talk of auto- 
matic landing of commercial air- 
craft by radio, radar or electronics 
is wishful thinking. He believes 
that visual landings must continue, 
with more attention is given ter- 
minal approach and runway light- 
ing installations from the pilot's 
viewpoint. 

In their talks at SAE’s Air Trans- 
port sessions, both proposed in- 
stallations along the lines of those 


desired by the Air Transport Asso- 
ciation. Cutrell suggested two auto- 
matic direction finder beacons, one 
3,500 ft. and the other 4 'h miles 
from the end of the runway, and 
development of a traffic holding 
pattern to be flown by all arriving 
pilots. Gill recommended a com- 
posite system incorporating ad- 
vantages of the vertical radio beam 
runway localizer, curved horizontal 
radio beam glide path, and radio 
compass to permit homing on air- 
port compass locator stations. Both 
stressed need for adequate high in- 
tensity approach lights. 

► Dispute— All of these are on ATA’s 
program, but not all are agreed to 
by Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion. ATA, for example, wants 
ADF outer locators, now about 8 
miles out, brought to a spot 4% 
miles from the airport so approach- 
ing pilots can fly a tighter pattern. 
Approaches now have two 75 meg. 
vertical beacons and in a few in- 
stances localizers and glide paths. 
But ATA finds approach lighting 
systems inadequate, and wants ADF 
homing stations to augment the 
markers. CAA believes the homing 
stations are not always necessary, 
though it recognizes to the need for 
glide path, runway localizers and 
also favors more and higher in- 


tensity approach and runway lights, 
all of which are part of its program. 

Plans are being made to experi- 
ment with approach and runway 
lighting, as well as other landing 
developments, at Chicago airport in 
cooperation between ATA, CAA and 
the city of Chicago. 

Monro Lashes Out 
Against Integration 

C. Bedell Monro, president of 
PCA and vice president of Air 
Transport Association, struck out 
last week against proponents of in- 
tegration of the various forms of 
transport in a speech in which he 
described the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads as “that powerful 
group of skilled lobbyists and po- 
litical tacticians.” 

The AAR, he said, has provided 
the “most determined and insidi- 
ous opposition” to the federal air- 
port development plan. 

► TAA Scored — He declared that the 
Transportation Association of 
America, “the Charley McCarthy of 
a powerful and astute railroad in- 
dustry,” is working for the integra- 
tion of transportation, which Monro 
called “actually a honey-tongued 
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EDITORIAL 


Chaos At Miami 

I f the shocking lack of organization marking the 
Miami All-American Air Maneuvers serves as 
a lesson to every other city contemplating an air 
show, perhaps it was all worth while after all. 

Any event of such size requires an unbelievable 
amount of planning and work. The loyal and 
willing Miamians appointed only a few days 
earlier to their various tasks labored commend- 
ably. But an experienced leader with organizing 
ability, in constant control of a swiftly moving 
and capably appointed staff, simply did not exist. 

There was no single show headquarters where 
top executives could be contacted by their own 
organizations or the press. Top executives did 
their own legwork, and could seldom be found. 
They kept the program in their pockets making 
changes by the minute until the events actually 
were started. 

Individual committees operated valiantly, but 
usually inefficiently, on their own. 

No one counted registration, no one knew how 
many lightplanes had arrived, no announcements 
were ever made to reporters. A friendly attorney 
was named publicity chairman. 

Private flyers who were making financial sacri- 
fices to reach Miami were offered $10 or $25 hotel 
rooms miles away on Miami Beach. Special ar- 
rangements with hotels for Air Maneuvers visitors 
appeared never to have been thought of. Regular 
rates were in effect generally. 

The Transportation Committee functioned well 
but arrangements at the giant airport put the 
hundreds of visiting lightplanes far from the 
stands. Both the parking areas and stands were 
far from regular transportation. Spectators were 
away from the planes and were discouraged from 
walking along the edges of the roped area to ad- 
mire the variety of ships. 

The contrast with the planned and smoothly 
functioning Oklahoma City annual clinics and 
Birmingham air shows was pathetically glaring. 
Miami needs a Steady Acker and a Stanley 
Draper. 

The Customer Is Never Right 

aeronca Aircraft Corp. is making an effort 
jt\. to correct the wide variation in quotations 
made by operators for repair and overhaul. A 


manual has been compiled for its dealers and 
operators listing suggested flat rates. The oper- 
ator checks the time needed for any job, multiplies 
it by the hourly rate charged, adds the cost of 
materials, and totals the cost of the work before 
it starts. 

While many operators will disagree with the 
efficacy of such a system, the fact that one of the 
nation’s leading lightplane manufacturers is tack- 
ling the problem, rather than deploring it, is 
worthy of a note of encouragement. 

Why so little is being done throughout personal 
aviation to give more attention to complaints of 
private plane owners is one of the mysteries of 
this industry. The attitude that the customer is 
never right can wreck the revenues the operators 
receive already. Wiping it out is as important to- 
day as more airports and better lightplane designs 
are to expansion of personal flying tomorrow. 
Scores of returning veterans setting, up their own 
small bases and fighting for business please take 


Recognizing a Friend of Aviation 

T he New York Times and its publisher, Arthur 
Hays Sulzberger, have been awarded the 
Frank M. Hawks Memorial Trophy in recognition 
of their contribution to the development of avi- 
ation. The action will be applauded by the avia- 
tion world. 

Comprehensive, dependable coverage is nothing 
unusual for the Times, but close observers in avi- 
ation have noted this distinguished newspaper’s 
unusual attention to aeronautics, both in the 
amount of space devoted to it during the news- 
print shortage when thousands of dollars of ad- 
vertising was being rejected and in prominence 
of display of such stories, frequently on the most 
competitive front page in American journalism. 

The Times’ intelligent optimism on the future of 
U. S. commercial aviation has been outstanding. 
To Mr. Sulzberger: The citation does not make 
fitting reference to Times writers Reginald Cleve- 
land, Fred Graham, and John Stuart who have 
written so many aviation stories and editorials in 
recent years. 

Robert H. Wood 
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An air driven Attitude Gvro. built 
under the same high standards as 
the well-known Sperry Direetional 
Gvro and Gvro-Horizon, lias been 
developed bv Sperry Research and 
is now available. This instrument 

normally required. 

The same “Four Freedoms in 


Flight” which Sperry’s electric At- 
titude Gyro is giving to pilots of 
military and transport aircraft — 
freedom from caging, tumbling, 
misinterpretation, fatigue— arc now 
at the fingertips of the personal 
plane operator. 

Pattern indication (the same by 
day or night) gives the pilot a 
quick, visual picture of his attitude 


flight angle, regardless of visibility 
or turbulence. 

Sperry's Model F-3 Attitude Gyro 
is of small standard size, light 
weight (214 lbs.) and low initial 

Write our Aeronautical Depart- 
ment for further information. 


SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY, INC. c 

i fplfe OimA ion af/A e <?/,<» >y Vo/eu./io, 
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OYROSCOPICS 





"My War Job's 


Mobilgas AIRCRAFT 





Mobilgas 

AIRCRAFT 


G/FES 

fty/AHr HORSEPOWER 


IT’S HERE for all planes — the 
same super power that boosted 
U. S. fighter-bomber performance- 
in a great new Mobilgas Aircraft! 

It’s Flying Horsepower — a new 
kind of gasoline performance that 
gives commercial and private planes 
faster take-offs, climbs, speeds. 

Flying Horsepower climaxes 13 
years of Socony -Vacuum research 


— is the result of world’s greatest 
catalytic cracking program. 

Get NEW Mobilgas Aircraft and 
you get the greatest flight power 
you’ve ever known . . . Flying 
Horsepowerl 

SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC., 
26 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y., and 
Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum Co., 
General Petroleum Corp. of California 


TUNE IN "INFORMATION PLEASE"— MONDAY EVENINGS, 9:30 E.S.T.-NBC 


